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@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretells winning speed on 
every stroke, 
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Armour String Quality is guarded 
and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 
you want to pay. 
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Nay What. 


- « and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. — The Edi- 


tors. 


Dear Editors: 


I enjoyed your “Sports” column on 
Beverly Baker, the tennis star (Mar. 
22). Let’s have more on girls’ sports! 

Sylvia Smith 
Plains (Ga.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


Since I am a recent subscriber to 
your magazine, | have just read all pre- 
vious editions for this semester. In your 
Feb. 9 issue, there was a letter from 
Bobbie Lee Thompson, offering sug- 
gestions for sending food to the 
Navajos. 

I feel Bobbie and other readers 
should knoW that charity will not solve 
the Navajo problem. Congress has been 
neglecting the Indians by not investi- 
gating the Office of Indian Affairs in 
Washington, D. C. The only solution to 
the problem is for Congress to grant 
the Indians the rights to which they 
are entitled as citizens of this country. 
This should have been done years ago; 
at this late date the solution will cost 
tens of millions of dollars and will take 
several generations. 

Yet, the readers of your magazine 
can help the Indians in the future. 
Young people who intend to enter the 
fields of teaching, medicine, nursing, 
dentistry, social work, or construction 
work can and should ask for positions 
in New Mexico and Arizona where 
many of our Indians live. 

Frances Vilardi 
Mark Hopkins Jr. H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We use your magazine regularly as 
a supplement to our regular English 
work. It certainly relieves the hum- 
drum atmosphere of English class. Its 
gay, witty articles pep up our morale 
and make our day more lively. And 
there are also sober articles which en- 
lighten us on what other young people 
think. 

Nancy Huston 

Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. 


>You Please! 


Dear Editor: 

We are three British schoolgirls. One 
of us received your magazine (Nov. 3 
issue) from a pen-pal in Pittsburgh. 
We compliment you on your magazine 
which we found interesting and amus- 
ing. We would like to comment on some 
of the points made in the article “Oper- 
ation Austerity” which was about food 
rationing in Britain. 

First, regarding the picture at the 
top of the article: We have never ob- 
served housewives sitting on boxes in 
a queue, This must have been an ex- 
ceptional case. It is not a common sight. 

Secondly, as regards the menu of 
Mr. and Mrs. Perron in Derbyshire, 
who wrote that they had “the same 
menu repeated week after week”: We 
have asked the opinion of several cou- 
ples, and all agree that the meals the 
Perrons gave as typical could have been 
made more varied. A capable housewife 
can always break the monotony of meals 
by spending her points wisely. Cereals 
are available for breakfast, and various 
kinds of fish are suitable for breakfast. 

Regarding the rations we are allowed 
each week: We get five ounces of but 
ter or margarine, one ounce of lard, 
and a quarter of a pound of tea. Each 
adult is allowed two and a half pints 
of milk; children between five and 18 
get three and a half pints, and younge: 
children and invalids get seven pints 
a week. Although this may sound in 
sufficient compared with the amount 
you can obtain, most British people 
can manage on these rations. 


Hilary Low, Audrey Harmer, and 
Doree Wright 

Willesden County Grammar School 
London, England 


We frequently receive letters from 
students in other countries who have 
seen a copy of our magazine. If othe: 
Scholastic subscribers who have pen 
pals would occasionally forward a copy 
of the magazine to their friends in for- 
eign countries, they would be making 
a real contribution to international un- 
derstanding.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed your issue on art very much 
(Senior Scholastic, Mar. 15). Since my 
chief interest is music, I wish we could 
have some articles on music. 

Jane Sanders 
Gettysburg (Pa.) H. S. 
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WANTED: 200,000 YOUNG PEOPLE TO TRAIN 
FOR ESSENTIAL WORK. 


America wants you! Our country needs at least 80,000 
new school teachers every year to replace those who 
retire or leave the profession. Also, the teaching staffs 
were so reduced during the war, that another 150,000 
teachers are needed, especially in the elementary 
schools, to bring our teaching force up to normal 
strength. 

You're not likely to see a poster of Uncle Sam beckon- 
ing you to become a school teacher, as he does for the 
Army and Navy; nor are you likely to see an ad in the 
newspapers. If you did, it would say in bold type, 
Bright futures for qualified youth. 

In 1946, few people believed that statement. But 
many communities and states have raised teachers’ 
salaries substantially since 1946. Today, the public is 
beginning to recognize that teachers are people — that 
they have the same right to live their own lives as any 
other citizens. Pension systems have been improved and 
teachers have been made more secure in their jobs by 
tenure laws. 

During the wartime emergency, thousands of poorly 
trained temporary teachers had to be taken in. But 





OUR FRONT COVER: The Marshall Plan, suggested less than a 
year ago, is now the law of the land. Under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Europe will receive U. S. aid for im- 
mediate relief and for long-range reconstruction. Our cover 
shows wheat, sorely needed in Europe, pouring into the hold 
of a freighter in Philadelphia. (See page 10.) Photo by INP 











She likes them and they like her! This 
teacher of aviation meteorology in « 
Washington, D. C., high school knows 
the satisfaction of a good educational 


Are People 


now higher professional standards again are required 
of teachers. For grade school certificates, most candi- 
dates must have four years of college, for high school, 
five. Teaching is a challenge to your best thinking. For 
those who want to “win friends and influence people,” 
teaching has great rewards. There’s a joy in working 
with young people, guiding their growth into manhood 
and womanhood — the future leaders of the arts, pro- 
fessions, business, and government. 

Do you want to become a specialist? It takes all kinds 
of experts to run the nation’s schools — reading spe- 
cialists, psychologists, dieticians, industrial arts men, 
athletic coaches, scientists, administrators, purchasing 
agents, and many others. 

In addition to teaching his own subject, the modern 
teacher has many other assignments which make the 
school day full of interest. He’s privileged to work in 
many organizations —the P. T. A., teachers’ associa- 
tions, and other clubs and civic groups. He’s the adviser 
for school activities. Indirectly he’s always giving voca- 
tional, educational, and personal advice. He brings to 
class knowledge from his reading, from travel and 
study, and from everyday living. 

The Future Teachers of America is a valuable organi- 
zation for students interested in the teaching profession. 
It has clubs in many high schools. Its members learn 
facts about teaching and about teaching opportunities. 

Talk with your favorite teacher. He'll help you find 
out whether you have the right qualities for success and 
happiness in teaching. If you want a profession with 
a future, if you want to be an all-around human being, 
teaching is for you. 





He Sees into the Future... 


. . . and without a crystal ball! 


Harris & Ewing 


DR. EDWIN G. NOURSE 


LTHOUGH his school days are 
A far behind him, the President of 
the United States has three 
teachers. These three learned men are 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. The Council, created by the 
Employment Act of 1946, has the task 
of advising the Chief Executive on the 
state of the nation’s economic health. 
Besides its formal annual report pre- 
pared for the President, the Cuuncil 
makes frequent reports to Mr. Truman. 
The President and his Cabinet often 
call in the Council for advice as new 
economic problems appear. 

“We are not crystal gazers,” Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse, chairman of the CEA, 
told me in a recent interview. “And 
we are not set up as a great research 
agency.” The job of the CEA, as Dr. 
Nourse explained it, is to put together 
facts and figures from many different 
sources—from business, labor, and farm 
organizations, consumer groups, and 
other Government agencies 

With these facts at hand, the Council 
charts what it believes to be the roads 


By Herbert L. Marx Jr. 


to maximum employment, production, 
and individual purchasing power—all 
within the framework of our free com- 
petitive enterprise system. 

Recommendations of the Council are 
presented to Congress by the President. 
Thus far, Congress has not heeded 
many of the Council’s suggestions. Dr. 
Nourse is far from discouraged, how- 
ever. Nothing like the Council has ever 
existed before in our Federal Govern- 
ment. This fact alone, the Chairman 
believes, represents real progress. 

The other two members of the Coun- 
cil are Leon H. Keyserling, who has 
held a number of Government economic 
posts; and John D. Clark, an oil execu- 
tive of considerable wealth as well as 
a former University of Nebraska dean. 

Dr. Nourse’s pathfinding task is his 
first Governmental position. A_ tall, 
quiet-spoken, cordial man with a quick 
sense of humor, Dr. Nourse will be 65 
next month. His office is in the former 
State Department building, just a few 
steps from the White House. 


The Word That Rang a Bell 


“My first interest in economics,” Dr. 
Nourse told me, “began when I was a 
senior in Downer’s Grove High School 
near Chicago. I used to travel to town 
with my father and several of his 
friends. One of these men mentioned 
that he had a large library of books on 
economics in his home. “That would be 
something,’ I thought, ‘to know all about 
economics.’ The word rang like a bell 
in my mind—and here | am.” 

Dr. Nourse’s career has been hardly 
as simple as that. After graduation from 
Cornell and the University of Chicago, 
he taught in half a dozen colleges, 
specializing in agricultural economics. 
He has written a number of important 
books, and has held office in many eco- 
nomic organizations. 

The CEA, says Dr. Nourse, “is at- 
tempting to see that we really make the 
best use of all our resources. We are 
particularly interested in regional de- 
velopment —the development of back- 
ward regions, of new areas, and those 
which must be realigned due to post- 
war shifts of industry.” At the moment, 
the dangers of the present inflation 
give the Council the most worry. But 
the Economic Advisers see themselves 
at the beginning, not the end, of a road. 
They expect to push forward, confident 
in America and in the future. 


Washington, D C. ® Dr. 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


e HEALTH GOALS for the next 10 
years will be worked out at a National 
Health Assembly to meet May 1-4 in 
Washington. 

The Assembly, with 800 delegates at- 
tending, will be directed by Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. 
Its purpose is to survey the present 
state of the nation’s health, to determine 
what is needed to improve it, and to 
chart the paths to these improvements 
over the next decade. 

Individual groups of delegates will 
discuss such matters as hospitals, local 
health units, child health, research, 
rural health, industrial hygiene, sanita- 
tion, and state and community plan- 
ning for health. 

The Assembly will discuss such prob- 
lems as these: ts the amount of money 
being spent on research in the causes 
of various diseases properly balanced? 
How can the benefits of modern medi- 
cal science be carried into rural areas? 
How can we best train the doctors, 
dentists, and nurses needed for an ex- 
panded public health program? 

The American Medical Association 
and other doctors’ organizations have 
raised objections to the proposed Na- 
tional Health Assembly. They believe 
that President Truman, Administrator 
Ewing, and others will use the Assem- 
bly to gain additional support for com- 
pulsory health insurance at Government 
expense —to which the AMA is op- 
posed. These groups also claim that the 
Assembly is designed to gain votes for 
Mr. Truman in the November election. 

Supporters of the Assembly, on the 
other hand, claim that it will represent 
“a real cross section of national thinking 
on all aspects of health, and it is not 
being slanted in any way.” 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


*A SIGN OF GOOD HEALTH for the 
U. N. is that another of its specialized 
agencies, WHO (World Heakh Organi- 
zation), has now officially come into 
being. 

Three. late comers—the Ukraine, 
Mexico, and Byelo-Russia — brought to 


_26 the number of countries which have 


approved the agency's constitution. 
That number of ratifications was neces- 
sary before the health body could be 
formally established. 

WHO is the ninth full-fledged spe- 
cialized agency of the U. N. — and the 
first in which the United States is not 
yet a member. On March 12, the House 
Rules Committee voted to set aside 
legislation to approve our participation. 
It seems likely that this decision will be 
reversed, No reason has been given for 


the committee’s action. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 


WEEK of fuistory | 


THE NEWS 


EUROPE 


® NORWAY AND SWEDEN are the two 
western European nations closest to 
Russia. That is their chief disadvantage 
in the present international tug-of-war. 

Of late, both countries have been the 
target of an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign by Moscow. The object of all 
this Soviet pressure is to force the 
Scandinavian countries to sign “treaties 
of friendship” with Russia similar to the 
one imposed on Finland. The Scan- 
dinavians seem determined not to yield. 

Recently the prime ministers of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark jointly de- 
nounced Communism and affirmed their 
decision to defend their countries 
against aggression. 

An American naval task force, con- 
sisting of, an aircraft carrier, an anti-air- 
craft cruiser and four destroyers, will 
pay a “courtesy call” on Norway on 
April 29. The visit is apparently in- 
tended to bolster the morale of the 
Norwegians. 

Meanwhile, Finland signed a 10-year 
military alliance with her powerful 
neighbor. The pact obligates Finland 
to resist an armed attack made across 
her territory against Russia “by Ger- 
many and any state allied with her.” 

In return Moscow promised to re- 
spect Finnish independence and sover- 


eignty. Finland will not be required to 
fight outside her borders. The treaty is 
less demanding than Finns expected. 


® THE BATTLE OVER BERLIN is con- 
tinuing unabated. It started when the 
Russians, in a squeeze-play against the 
Western Allies, slapped down rigid re- 
strictions on railroad travel between the 
German capital and the Western occu- 
pation zones (see April 19 issue). 

Tension mounted a few days later 
when a Russian fighter plane collided 
with a British passenger plane over an 
airfield on the outskirts of Berlin. The 
Russian pilot and all 14 passengers 
aboard the British plane, including two 
Americans, were killed. 

A protest by the British to the Soviet 
commander, Marshal Vassily D. Soko- 
lovsky, brought an expression of deep 
regret, and the assurance that the act 
had not been deliberate. 

The tension eased somewhat, but not 
for long. Sokolovsky, apparently on in- 
structions from Moscow, changed his 
mind about the apology he had offered. 
In a note to the British, he reversed 
himself, placing full blame on the Brit- 
ish. The Soviet commander also threat- 
ened that Russian planes would patrol 
the air corridor. 

British and American authorities de- 
nounced the Soviet note as “hostile.” 
There were indications that the West- 





PAUL G. HOFFMAN (above) sees 
his new job as Economic Cooperation 
Administrator this way: “Prosperity is 
one of the best antidotes to commu- 
nism.” 

Hoffman, president of Studebaker 
Corporation, takes a $76,000 salary cut 
to accept his new post. But the $20,- 


000-a-year job as chief of the $17,000,- 
000,000 European Recovery Program 
carries economic power unique in 
American history. Hoffman will have 
charge of U. S.-financed materials for 
ERP (see page 10) and also for aid 
to China. 

He is considered an ardent defender 
of capitalism and an outstanding in- 
dustrial statesman. He has been chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic 
Development since it was formed in 
1942. 

Politically, Hoffman calls himself a 
“responsible Republican.” He is 52, 
and has five sons and two daughters. 

Hoffman entered the automobile 
business in 1909 as porter for a dis- 
tributor in his native Chicago. Two 
years later he moved to Los Angeles 
and became Studebaker’s star salesman. 
He has served since 1935 as Stude- 
baker’s president. 

The Senate unanimously confirmed 
his appointment. 





ADDING UP 
ee RE 
THE NEWS 


ern Allies may carry out an earlier de- 
cision to use fighter planes to escort 
transports. 

During this exchange Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, British Military Governor, 
urged the people of western Germany 
to throw in their lot with the western 
democracies to preserve their freedom. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


® “PENSIONS GRANTED, agreement 
honored” was the text of a _ four- 
word telegram sent by John L. Lewis 
ending a four-week work stoppage by 
his 400,000 soft-coal miners. 

Lewis and mine operators had pre- 
viously been unable to agree on the 
terms of a pension plan, to be paid for 
out of the miners’ welfare fund. This 
fund is made up of royalty payments 
from the mine operators. 

In a surprise move, Speaker of the 
House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., called 
Lewis and Ezra Van Horn, operators’ 
spokesman, into conference. Martin got 
the two men to agree to accept Senator 
Styles Bridges (Rep., N. H.) as a third 
party to work out a settlement. 

Senator Bridges’ suggestion, immedi- 
ately accepted by Lewisfor the U.M.W., 
was to grant $100-a-month pensions to 
miners over the age of 62 who had re- 
tired since May 28, 1946. 

The settlement came just before 
Lewis faced Federal Court action for 
his failure to end the walkout earlier. 


THE AMERICAS 


®@ AN ASSASSINATION, rioting, and 
bloodshed erupted suddenly in Bogota, 
capital of Colombia, temporarily halt- 
ing the peaceful sessions of the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States (see Mar. 22 issue). 

An unidentified assassin shot Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan, Colombia's Liberal 
party leader, as he walked out of his 
law office. A crowd immediately gath- 
ered, kicked the assassin to death, and 
dragged his body to the home of Presi- 
dent Mariano Ospina Perez, who leads 
the Conservative party. 

Several days of rioting followed, 
bringing the Pan-American conference 
to a dead stop. 

What’s Behind It: Unlike some of its 
South American neighbors, Colombia 
has had a stable government for many 
years. The Conservative party held 


The split helped win victory for the 
Conservatives. Recently, Gaitan gained 
full control of the two Liberal groups, 
and was the party’s candidate for presi- 
dent in the 1950 election. 

Gaitan was an immensely popular 
man, and the first reaction of Colom- 
bians was to blame the Conservative 
government for his death. Within a few 
days after the assassination, the govern- 
ment had formed a coalition cabinet 
made up of members of both parties. 

Some observers were ready to blame 
either the killing or the rioting which 
followed, or both, on Colombia’s Com- 
munists, who might be attempting to 
disrupt the peaceful, cooperative aims 
of the Pan-American conference. How- 
ever, conclusive evidence of this was 
lacking from first reports. 


THE FAR EAST 


® BURMA, world’s youngest independ- 
ent republic, will be U. N.’s 58th mem- 
ber. The Security Council approved and 
sent to the General Assembly Burma’s 
application without dissent. 

Russia vetoed Italy's request for 
membership for the third time. Russia 
insists that all ex-enemy nations be ad- 
mitted to the U. N. at the same time, 
opposing U. S. support of Italy alone. 


@ IN THE RACE for the Republicay 
Presidential nomination, Harold f, 
Stassen, ex-Governor of Minnesota, took 
an unexpected forward leap. 

It happened in the Wisconsin Presi. 
dential primary on April 6 (see April 
5 issue). There, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur was expected to 
win most of the state’s 27 convention 
delegates. Instead, Stassen won 19 dele- 
gates, and MacArthur won 8. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York did 
not win a single delegate. 

The result was a severe blow to Mac- 
Arthur supporters, who had hoped to 
start the General’s bandwagon on its 
way to the national convention in 
Philadelphia. Governor Dewey, too, 
lost ground. He claimed, however, that 
his defeat as offset by support from 
New York’s 90 delegates, and his earlier 
victory over Stassen in New Hamp- 
shire. 

No sooner was the Wisconsin race 
completed than the nation’s attention 
turned to Nebraska. There, on April 
13, Nebraskans voted in their unique 
“popularity contest” primary — so called 
because the names of seven GOP can- 
didates were entered, regardless of 
their desire to be in the race. 
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power for 45 years before 1930, when 
it yielded control to the Liberal party. 
Then followed 16 years of Liberal rule. 
In 1946 the Liberals split into two 
groups, one headed by Gaitan, the as- 
sassin’s victim. 


FACSIMILE is a process for printing your newspaper right in your living room! The 
newspaper office transmits news stories and pictures over the air waves, and in- 
stantly the newspaper page begins to roll out of a special attachment on your 
radio. Fifty-four newspapers already have ordered equipment. The Miami (Fia.) 
Herald system is unique because the receiver, pictured here, is fully automatic. 
You have no knobs or dials to turn in order to “tune in” the radio newspaper. 
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After two months’ work 50 nations signed U. N. Charter on June 26, 1945. Above, U. S. delegation signs document. 


The United Nations after Three Years: 


25, 1945, when representatives of 

50 nations gathered in San Fran- 
cisco to draft the charter for a world 
peace organization. Its primary pur- 
pose was to maintain international 
peace, by force if nece. . It was in- 
tended to protect basic human free- 
doms, and to promote social and eco- 
nomic cooperation. Judged by these 
objectives, has the U. N. been a “hit” 
or a “flop”? 

To find out, let’s look in on the dele- 
gates’ lounge at the U. N. headquar- 
ters at Lake Success. The hour is early 
evening. The day? It could be any day 
—yesterday, today, tomorrow. The Se- 
curity Council has just adjourned, in 
the usual East-West deadlock. The is- 
sue? If #¢ wasn’t Czechoslovakia, it was 
Korea, or the Balkans, or Trieste. 

The lounge is deserted, except for 
two lone figures sitting at a corner ta- 
ble. They are the Ambassadors O and 
P, appointed by their respective govern- 
ments to the U. N. You might call them 
Mr. Optimist and Mr. Pessimist. Mr. 
O is the delegate of a major power; Mr. 
P is the delegate of a minor -power. 
They are engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. Let’s listen in: 

Mr. P: This was a lulu of a session. 
Why don’t we face facts and give up? 
At least we would have one advantage 
over the League of Nations. It took the 
old League 20 years to discover its own 
weakness. We have done it in three 
years. 

Mr. O: I can’t go along with you on 
that. Of course, the situation is dis- 
heartening. But so long as the U. N. 
exists, there is hope. The people have 
faith in it. 

Mr. P: But do the people have faith 
in it? Do they really know what the 
U.N. is all about? Take the American 
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people, who are supposed to be the best 
informed in the world: The Americans 
are, so to speak, the hosts of the U. N. 
And yet in a recent poll, I’ve been told, 
67 per cent of those questioned could 
identify “Elsie the Cow,” but only 48 
per cent knew the functions of the Se- 
curity Council. 

Mr. O: That's relatively unimport- 
ant. What is important is that people 
do know this one over-riding fact: the 
U. N. is today the sole instrument we 
have for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace. We cannot expect immed- 
iate perfection, but the world has good 
reason to hope that the U. N. will grow 
up to its job. 

At its very worst, the U. N. provides 
a stormy meeting ground where the 
delegates from East and West meet and 
remain in contact. Each has the contin- 
uous opportunity to present his case be- 
fore the public opinion of the other na- 
tions of the warld. 

Mr. P: I’ve heard all that. It’s an old 
and worn out tune. The plea that we 


“stay with the U. N. regardless” is a 
far cry from the high hopes on which 
the U. N. was originally founded. You 
were with me three years ago at San 
Francisco where the blueprint for the 
world peace organization was being 
drawn. We were still at war then. But 
what dreams we had of building a 
world parliament “with power to main- 
tain peace”! 

And what happened? The un-sugar- 
coated truth-is that we have created a 
toothless, weak-kneed sister, a mere 
shadow of a peace organization. 

Today, theré is bloodshed and strife 
in China, Palestine, India, Greece. In 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
armed Communist minorities backed by 
Soviet arms have seized power, ter- 
rorizing democratic parties and im- 
prisoning and killing all who dare 
oppose them. Within Russia itself, mil- 
lions of people are languishing in slave- 
labor camps. Hundreds of thousands of 
other innocent men, women and chil- 
dren are herded behind barbed wire 
in camps for “displaced persons” else- 
where in Europe. All this, three years 
after the founding of an international 
organization devoted to peace ~and 
human welfare. 

The truth is the U. N. has been 
unequal to solving the major disputes 
between Russia and the western de- 
mocracies. Hamstrung by the Big Five 
veto power, the Security Council has 
been helpless to prevent aggression. As 
originally conceived, the veto privilege 
was to be used rarely and with modera- 
tion. But the Russians have exercised 
the veto power 23 times. 

The chief improvement over the 
League of Nations was supposed to be 
the Charter’s provision for the estab- 
lishment of an international armed 
force. But after three years, the U. N. 
still has no police force of its own. The 
East and West could not agree on the 





details. Consequently, the U. N. today 
is in the position of a judge who has 
no policeman to enforce his decisions: 

Perhaps the most dismal disappoint- 
ment has been the failure of the U. N. 
to bring about international control of 
atomic energy. After more than a year 
of debate, the U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission has thrown up its hands in 
despair. 

The Russians insisted that the U. S. 
destroy its stockpile of bombs before— 
not after—a control system is set up. 
They rejected international inspection 
which would prevent secret manufac- 
ture of atomic weapons. They demand 
the preservation of the veto on action 
against violators of the atomic control 
agreement. Just as firmly, the other 
nations have supported the U. S. plan. 


Back Where We Started 


Then there is Palestine—the one issue 
that has done more to discredit the U. 
N. than any other. By seven votes more 
than two thirds, the General Assembly 
voted for the partition of the Holy 
Land. But this all-powerful world or- 
ganization has found itself incapable of 
enforcing its own decisions. And for 
this fiasco, Britain and the United 
States, not Soviet Russia, are princi- 
pally responsible. The U. S., a leader 
in the fight for partition, has now re- 
versed its position. We are back right 
where we started. Now the Assembly 
has to hold another special session on 
the very same subject. 

Finally, there is Greece, where Rus- 
sian satellites are aiding guerrillas to 
fight the legally established govern- 
ment; and Korea, where Russia is block- 
ing a free election under U. N. super- 
vision; and Trieste, where the Council 
can't agree on the selection of a 
governor; and Czechoslovakia, where a 
Communist minority overthrew a demo- 
cratic government, and the U. N. seems 
powerless to act. 

What a sorrowful succession of flops 
and failures! 

Mr. O: Ill grant that what you have 
said is true. But it is only half the truth. 
It makes up only fifty per cent of the 
record. There is also an impressive 
credit side. 

Even with regard to the Security 
Council—and I'll make no apologies for 
it—there are a few positive accomplish- 
ments to its credit. 

It was the Council, for.example, that 
induced Russia to remove her forces 
from Iran in 1946. And earlier that year, 
in response to a Security Council reso- 
lution, British and French troops were 
withdrawn from Syria and Lebanon. 

A major victory was scored by the 
Council in Indonesia where it succeeded 


in stopping a large-scale war. The 
Council’s Committee of Good Offices 
not only brought about a truce but also 
secured an agreement by both sides. 

What’s more, the Council’s current 
deliberations to settle the India-Pakistan 
dispute over Kashmir have, in effect, 
laid a restraining hand on fierce fight- 
ing there. 

Then there is the U. N. Trusteeship 
Council which is working to advance 
the welfare of people in non-self-gov- 
erning territories. There are already ten 
colonial areas under the U. N. trustee- 
ship system. 

Actually, there are two U. N.’s—a 
talking U. N. and a working U. N. The 


‘former (consisting largely of the Se- 


curity Council and the General Assem- 
bly) has done a lot of talking, but has 
accomplished little. The latter (con- 
sisting of the specialized agencies) has 
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“Open for Business” 
A typical optimistic view of U. N. in 1946. 


achieved major gains in the economic 
and social fields. Unfortunately, it is the 
“talking U. N.” that has gotten most of 
the publicity and headlines in the press. 

You might recall reading last October 
about the spectacular rescue by the 
U. S. Coast Guard cutter Bibb of the 
69 airplane passengers from the Ber- 
muda Sky Queen when she was forced 
down in the Mid-Atlantic. 

But were you aware of the fact that 
this miraculous rescue was made _pos- 
sible by a little-known special agency 
of the U. N.—the International Civil 
Aviation Organization? This agency 
had established a north Atlantic 
weather observation and rescue system 
of which the Bibb was a part. 

Thousands of trans-oceanic airplane 
passengers arrive safely at their desti- 
nations without knowing of the help 
they have had from ICAO, or without 
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having even heard of the existence of 
this agency. And, incidentally, the ex. 
change of radio messages between the 
Bibb and the Bermuda Sky Queen was 
made possible by the existence of 
another U. N. agency—the International 
Telecommunications Union. 

There were no front-page splashes 
about another dramatic example of 
international cooperation. I am re. 
ferring to the work of the World Health 
Organization. Last fall a serious cholera 
epidemic broke out in Egypt which 
threatened the entire Middle East. 
WHO, with the aid of ICAO, collected 
vaccines from 15 nations and flew it 
to Egypt—some 6,000,000 units in one 
month. The disease was confined to 
Egypt and was brought under contro} 
within two months! 

High among the humanitarian ac- 
complishments of the U. N. is the work 
of the International Refugee Organize- 
tion which has found new homes 
for some 80,000 displaced persons. 
Through the U. N.’s Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, food supplies have been 
provided for more than five million 
starving youngsters in Europe and Asia. 
Another specialized agency, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, is work- 
ing to increase food production and 
fight hunger. 


Progress on Many Fronts 


Last month at Havana. 53 nations 
signed the International Trade Organi- 
zation Charter, aimed at eliminating 
unfair practices in world commerce. 

Then there is UNESCO, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, which is working 
for peace by education, press and radio 
the International Labor Organization, 
which strives to improve working con- 
ditions throughout the world; the World 
Bank, which extends loans for recon- 
struction of war-devastated areas; and 
the International Fund, which helps 
countries maintain a stable currency. 

All these specialized agencies are 
functioning and making considerable 
progress toward transforming our world 
into a better place to live in. No 
country has the right of veto in these 
agencies. All decisions are made }\ 
majority vote. Russia is not a member 
of most of them, but there is hope that 
she may realize the advantage of joining 
up. I could go on... 


And Mr. O did go on. And so did 
Mr. P. The first “pointing with pride,” 
and the other “viewing with alarm.” 
From here on, it’s your argument. You 
continue the debate. Write and let us 
know how YOU feel about the U. N.’s 
record so far. 
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“@ PEAK softly” said Theodore Roose- 
en “but carry a big stick.” Roose- 
velt didn’t, in fact, speak very 
softly. It wasn’t in his nature. But he 
did carry a big stick and, when neces- 
sary, he used it. Mostly, however, it 

wasn’t necessary. 

Americans generally were startled 
when their country became, rather sud- 
denly, a world power. They had no 
particular itch for power. They cared 
little and knew less about the rest of 
the world. They were content to con- 
tinue along traditional ways of tending 
to their own business. To turn from 
domestic to world affairs, to turn from 
western frontiers to Pacific or Latin 
American frontiers, was like leaving the 
innocence of youth for the troublesome 
responsibilities of manhood. 

There had been very considerable re- 
sistance against what was called “im- 
perialism.” The Treaty of Paris which 
ended the Spanish war in 1898 and 
gave the United States the Philippines 
met with the most obstinate kind of 
opposition in the Senate. And after the 
treaty was approved, the Teller Reso- 
lution promised that the United States 
would get out of Cuba —a promise that 
was kept. The election of 1900 was 
fought on the “imperialism” issue. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Democratic 
candidate, led the forces of the “anti- 
imperialists” and called upon the coun- 
try to return to her isolationism. 

Bryan lost. There was no turning 
back. President William McKinley, who 
won, was no imperialist. He had been 
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T. R., “The World’s Policeman,” and his Big Stick. 


reluctant to enter the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in the first place. He was even 
more reluctant to take over the Philip- 
pines. But young Theodore Roosevelt, 
who succeeded McKinley when he was 
assassinated in 1901, had no such 
doubts. He was the first President to 
understand fully the implications of 
America’s new position in world econ- 
omy and politics, and the first to wel- 
come both power and imperialism. 

It was in part personal, in part in- 
tellectual. T. R. was himself the kind 
of man who sought power, and enjoyed 
it. He thought of power in physical 
terms. He celebrated “the strenuous 
life,” called on Americans to be “red- 
blooded” and denounced those who op- 
posed either war or empire. He liked 
fighting and big-game hunting. 

When the war with Spain began T. R. 
had been Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and had, on his own, ordered 
Admiral Dewey to steam for Manila. 
Then he left his job to organize the 
Rough Riders, whom he led in the 
Cuban fighting. 

Intellectually, too, T. R. was com- 
mitted to the principle of power. He 
early came under the influence of Capt. 
Alfred T. Mahan, author of The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power Upon History. As a 
young man scarcely out of college, 
Roosevelt had written a book on The 
Naval War of 1812. He followed. this 
with a great work, The Winning of the 
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West. All history taught him the im- 
portance of expansion and power. 

When he came to the Presidency, 
Roosevelt embraced enthusiastically 
what most Americans accepted re- 
luctantly. He wanted America to play 
a great and even a dominant part in 
world affairs, and he was confident that 
he could direct this part. 

His first step in this direction was 
dramatic enough. Determined that an 
Atlantic-Pacific canal should be built 
speedily, he. helped engineer a revolu- 
tion in Panama against Colombia, which 
had been unwilling to make a satisfac- 
tory agreement for the canal. He made 
a lightning-quick treaty with the new 
republic of Panama, and proceeded at 
once to the construction of the canal. 
Roosevelt's method shocked public 
opinion both in Latin America and in 
the United States but —as he himself 
insisted — the canal got built. 


The Roosevelt Corollary 


Thereafter came, in swift ordef, a 
whole series of actions, gestures, and 
statements designed to display Ameri- 
can power. There was the so-called 
Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. This was the principle that if 
any Caribbean country got into a finan- 
cial mess which might bring European 
intervention, the United States itselt 
would intervene first. 

There was — looking to European at- 
tairs — participation in the Algeciras 
conference, and arbitration of the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. Along 
with these went strenuous efforts to 
build a modern navy, reorganize the 
army, and take a leading part in world 
diplomacy. 

In all this, it should be added, T. R. 
had the assistance of two very remark- 
able men. The first was John Hay, Mc- 
Kinley’s and Roosevelt's Secretary of 
State, who had announced in 1899 the 
Open Door policy with respect to 
China. This policy stated that all na- 
tions should enjoy equal trading rights 
in China. Hay’s conduct of American 
foreign affairs won the respect of dip- 
lomats and statesmen everywhere. 

The other man was Elihu Root, Sec- 
retary of War and later Secretary of 
State, who modernized the U. S. Army 
T. R., Hay, and Root, with Captain 
(later Admiral) Mahan, might be 
called the architects of the new policy 
designed to make clear the power of 
the United States in world affairs. 








Recovery Program to Economic 

Cooperation Administration—that’s 
the story of the gigantic foreign aid 
program on which Uncle Sam is now 
embarking. 

Sixteen nations of western Europe 
are to receive $5,300,000,000 in aid in 
the next year, perhaps another 12 bil- 
lion dollars in the three years beyond 
that. We sometimes talk of these huge 
figures as if we were going to drop 
coins into Europe’s outstretched palm. 
But money is worth only what money 
will buy. 

To Europe, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration and its billions are 
worth only what can be bought in 
terms of materials to rebuild a war-torn 
continent. What are the key materials? 
Where will they come from? How will 
they be used? 

This article attempts to answer these 
questions. But there are many ques- 
tions left unanswered. Remember that 
the ECA will help Europe help herself. 
Will Europe be able to support herself 
by 1952? Will American goods and raw 
materials—as well as European produc- 
tion itself—be used efficiently and with- 
out waste? Only time will tell. 

Fuel, steel, and food—they are the 
Three Musketeers of the Marshall Plan. 
Europe needs all three to fight her way 
back to prosperity. Each depends on 
the other. Here is the way the Marshall 
Plan countries explain it: 

“More food for miners means more 
coal; more coal means more steel; this 
in turn makes it possible to produce 
more mining machinery and more agri- 
cultural machinery to produce more 
coal and more food, and more transport 
equipment to enable the increased 
supplies of coal to flow smoothly from 
the pits.” 


es Marshall Plan to European 


FUEL for Europe’s Furnaces 


Under the Marshall Plan, Europe 
asked Uncle Sam for: 

$1,200,000,000 worth of steel; 

$2,200,000,000 worth of oil; 

$4,500,000,000 worth of machinery; 

$5,400,000,000 worth of food; 

$6,000,000,000 worth of such other 
materials as cotton, timber, and non- 
ferrous metals. 

After these astronomical figures, the 
mere $700,000,000 worth of coal 
Europe asked for looks beggarly. 

Don’t let that fool you! Nothing on 
Europe’s “shopping list” is more im- 
portant than that coal. Iron ore is made 
into steel with the use of coke, which 
comes from coal. Europe has iron ore, 
but she must have the coal to match it 
to increase her steel production. 

- Railroads carry the materials that are 
the very lifeblood of European re- 
covery. Coal-burning locomotives pull 
nearly all of Europe’s freight trains. 
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with western Germany, produced all buy large quantities of coal from in 1938, W 
the coal they needed. Today they are Poland which obtained the rich Silesian Western 
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Europe also hopes to use much 
more fuel oil than before the war, but 
e Continent has almost no oil re- 
sources. (Romanian oil fields, con- 
rolled by Russia, are an exception.) 
n the immediate future, most of 
Europe's oil must come from the 
Vestern Hemisphere, principally from 
). §.-owned wells in Venezuela. Event- 
ally, Europe hopes to draw most of 
her oil from the expanding production 
of the Middle East. 


STEEL to Rebuild 


Europe must have steel to repair the 
ast destruction of the war—to make 


odern machinery for industry—to 
build locomotives and freight cars—to 
replace the 22,000,000 tons of shipping 
destroyed during the war—to make 
mining machinery and tractors. 

Just before World War II, western 
Europe was making more steel than 
he United States. Today the Marshall 
Plan nations, except Germany, are 
making even more steel than they did 
in 1938. Why does Europe lack steel? 

Western Germany makes all the 
difference. In 1938 that region turned 
out nearly half of all Europe’s steel. 
oday production of steel in western 

ermany is only a sixth of the 1938 
gure. The Allies have kept down 

ermany’s steel output, for fear of re- 
building German military strength. 

The United States is the only coun- 
ty that can spare steel for export. We 
‘ill export steel in many forms under 
he Marshall Plan. Equipment for 
European steel mills will have a high 
Priority, for that will help Europe 
produce her own steel. Europe will get 
steel in the form of many kinds of 
ogls and machinery. 

But Europe’s steel and equipment 
eds compete with American needs 
tt home, and with orders from 


customers in Latin America and Asia. 
There is a steel shortage in the U. S., 
made more intense by the recent coal 
miners’ strike. But the U. S. steel in- 
dustry is going ahead with a billion- 
dollar expansion program, and the 
shortage may be licked soon. Of all the 
Marshall Plan requirements, orders for 
steel may be the toughest to fill. 


The Battle for FOOD 


The Marshall Plan looks to the 
future—to a prosperous, productive 
Europe. But it cannot ignore the 
presént. The people of Europe (and 
Asia, as well) are still poorly fed, still 
gripped by pangs of wartime hunger. 

Most important food need for 
Europe is wheat. Wheat is the best 
food product for supplying the calories 
lacking in the European diet today. 
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Questions ere based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


U. N. ROUNDUP 


The Security Council 


Has the Security Council been a 
success or a failure? Mark A in front 
of its achievements and N in front of 


Wheat is high in food value. It is | its non-accomplishments. Each counts 
relatively cheap. It is grown in huge | 3. Total 18. 


quantities. It keeps well. 

Europe grows a great deal of wheat, 
but the war upset farming, and food 
production lagged. Then nature struck 
a terrible blow. The years 1946 and 
1947 brought Europe some of the 
worst crop-growing weather in years. 
The coldect weather in half a century 
was followed, last year, by summer 
drought. In 1947 Europe’s grain har- 
vest was only three-fifths of pre-war 
production. 

But this year the prospect is bright 
—in Europe, in Latin America, in Ar- 
gentina, in Canada, and in the United 
States. The U. S. 1948 wheat crop 
may be considerably more than a bil- 
lion bushels. We may be able to send 
half a billion bushels abroad this year. 
A large percentage of our wheat ex- 
ports will go to Europe, together with 
wheat supplies to be bought in Canada 
and Latin America with Marshall Plan 
funds. 

Fuel, steel, and food—they are 
needed in liberal doses before our 16 
western European “patients” are fully 
able to make their own way again. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


non-ferrous (non fér is), adjective. Fer- 
rous comes from the Latin word meaning 
iron. A ferrous material is partly derived 
from iron. Non-ferrous would be a ma- 
terial not derived from iron. 

coke (kdék) is derived from coal after 
other substances such as gas have been 
removed. Coke makes a hot fire, useful in 
making iron into steel. 

committee of good offices. Diplomatic 
term meaning an arrangement to get two 
disputing parties together to settle their 
differences. 


isotope, (b) electron, (c) atom, 


neutron. 





| found new homes for 80,000 DPs. 


l 

Word Review Quiz: A form of an ele- [ 
ment whose atomic weight differs from | 
that of the original element is called (a) | 
(d) | 


—.1. Agreed on plan to enforce Pal- 
estine partition. 

__2. Established an 
police force. 

—3. Stopped warfare in Indonesia. 

—4. Stopped foreign nations from 
aiding guerrillas in fight with the Greek 
government. 

__5. Persuaded Russia to remove her 
forces from Iran in 1946. 

—_6. Persuaded France and Britain 
to remove their troops from Syria and 
Lebanon. My score 


What Are Their Names? 


Here are the initials of some U. N. 
organizations. Write in the full name 
of each group mentioned. Each counts 
8. Total 18. 


international 





1. WHO helped 
stop epidemic in Egypt. 


2,1RO has 





3. FAO works to 
overcome hunger in the world. 

4. ITO aims to 
eliminate unfair practices in world com- 
merce. 








5. UNESCO 
works for world peace through educa- 
tion. 





6. ILO works to 
improve the world’s working condi- 
tions. My score 





Brief Answers 

Answer each question briefly. Each 
counts 5. Total 10. 
1. In what Amer- 


ican city was the U. N. Charter written 
in 1945? 





2. What one pro- 
vision was supposed to be the U. N.’s 
chief improvement over the League of 
Nations? 

(Turn page) 





My score 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


Builders of America 


How well do you know American 
leaders of 50 years ago? Put the letter 
of each description in front of the name 
of the man that it matches best. Each 
counts 2. Total 10. 


—1. Elihu Root 

— 2. Theodore Roosevelt 

—3. William McKinley 

—4. John Hay 

—5. William Jennings Bryan 

a. Recognized Republic _ of 

Panama so we could build 
canal, 

. Ran for Presidency in 1900 
on “Anti-imperialism” plat- 
form. 

. T. R.’s Secretary of War. 

. Led U. S. into the Span- 
ish-American war. 

. Announced the “Open 
Door” policy for China. 


My score 


Marshall Plan 


Answer each of the following ques- 

tions briefly. Each counts 4. Total 44. 

1. 

; 2. What are the two chief coal 

production centers in western Europe? 
3. What nation 
produces about half of the world’s coal? 
4, What Latin 
American nation may send large quan- 
tities of oil to Europe? 
5. From what 
region do the Marshall Plan nations 
eventually hope to obtain large supplies 
of oil? 














6. What nation 
behind the Iron Curtain holds a rich 
coal mining area gained from Germany 
after the war? 





- 7. What small 
nation behind the Iron Curtain has Eu- 
rope’s only sizable oil fields? 

8. What is the 
best food product for supplying the cal- 
ories lacking in the European diet? 

= 9. What do the 
initials ECA stand for? 

See, ee 10. What recent 
event has intensified the shortage of 
steel in the United States? 

ebsiteatiad 11. By harness- 
ing streams in Europe’s mountains what 
type of power can be produced to help 
relieve the shortage of coal? 
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HATS IN THE RING 
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9. A. H. Vandenberg 


HE TIME was five minutes past mid- 

night, Sunday, March 14. The place 
was the chamber of the United States 
Senate. The moment marked the crown- 
ing achievement in the career of Arthur 
Hendrick Vandenberg, senior Senator 
from Michigan. 

At that weary hour the Senate ap- 
proved the European Recovery Program 
by a vote of 69 to 17. To Senator Van- 
denberg belongs the credit for the wide 
margin — and perhaps as well for the 
victory itself. 

As president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and chief GOP 
spokesman on foreign affairs, the tall, 
heavy-set Michigander was also respon- 
sible for the bill’s final shape. Many of 
his modifications on the bill submitted 
by the Administration made ERP more 
attractive to doubtful Congressmen in 
both House and Senate. 

The Vandenberg victory is even more 
spectacular because it also marks the 
high water point in the 64-year-old Sen- 
ator’s changed attitude on foreign af- 
fairs. An “isolationist” before the U. S. 
entered World War II, Vandenberg 
gradually shifted his position, and be- 
came an early supporter of the United 
Nations. He was a delegate to the 1945 
U. N. conference in San Francisco, and 
accompanied former Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes to several Big Four 
postwar conferences, 


SENIOR 


Introducing the Men Who May Be President 


He was the strongest Republican link 
in America’s bipartisan foreign policy, 
When the Republicans won contro} of 
Congress in November, 1946. Vandep. 
berg’s part in U. S. foreign policy be. 
came still more decisive. 

His recent achievements make Sep. 
ator Vandenberg a strong possibility fo, 
the Republican Presidential nomination, 
whether he likes it or not. He is cyr. 
rently sticking to his year-old declar. 
tion. “I do not expect or wish to be q 
candidate.” But the Senator said at the 
same time that he would “of course” 
yield to a “spontaneous draft” from the 
GOP convention. . 

As a youngster, Vandenberg made , 
running start on his career. At the age 
of 10 he had two friends working fo 
him, transporting shoe cartons to the 
freight depot in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
igan. In high school he won medal 
for eloquence, acquired the nickname 
of “Senator,” and graduated with the 
second highest grade ever achieved in 
his high school. 


Boyhood Dream Comes True 


After several years as a reporter on 
the Grand Rapids Herald, a new owner 
picked young “Van” as editor — at the 
ripe old age of 22! He was elected to 
the Senate in 1928, fulfilling his boy- 
hood ambition to be a Senator, and 
has remained there ever since. 

On domestic affairs, Vandenberg fol 
lows the conservative lead of his Re 
publican colleague, Senator Robert A 
Taft. (One notable exception: He cham 
pioned David E. Lilienthal as Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman last year, 
in the face of opposition by Taft and 
other leading GOP Senators. ) 

Vandenberg hag always been a color 
ful figure on Capitol Hill. He is an im 
pressive speaker, and always draws: 
crowd. To some observers, he is pom 
pous. He was once credited with being 
the only man who could “strut sitting 
down.” 

Public opinion polls show that Ser 
ator Vandenberg’s popularity among Re 
publican voters has jumped consider 
ably since January. Michigan’s 41 dele 
gates will support him at the conventiot, 
contrary to the Senator’s wishes. He 
made little headway in seeking th 
nomination in 1940, and supported Get 
eral MacArthur in 1944. 
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Music and 
The Dance 


ROM earliest times men have danced to release 
their emotions, or to communicate an experi- 
ence, or to tell a story, or simply for the enjoyment 
of spectators. But the last twenty years have wit- 
nessed a new era in the dance — the most richly 


creative era the dance has ever enjo 
growth has been in two directions — the 


interpretive dancing. 


ed. This 
allet and 


The ballet had its beginnings in Italy and France 
at the time of the Renaissance. Out of this early 


dance developed the ballet we know 
today. 

In 1933, an American ballet company 
was established, and the ballet took 
new roots. It found an appreciative 
audience and a rich reservoir of*talent 
that enabled it to develop new forms. 
Today it is a growing part of our cul- 
ture 

The ballet is confined to large metro- 
politan centers. However, through the 
films, dancers like Gene Kelly are bring- 
ing a modern version of the classic bal- 
let into every village. 

The so-called modern dance or inter- 
pretive dance had its beginnings about 
1928. Dancers like Martha Graham 
rebelled against the strict techniques 
of the ballet. They . believed that the 
ballet was artificial and felt that the 
dance was basically a medium for com- 
municating emotional experience. 


Ballet photos from Ballet 


Theatre 


Romeo and Juliet is a narrative ballet based on Shakespeare's play. 


Above: Fancy Free—modern Ameri- 
can ballet in classic form. Action 
deals with sailors on shore leave. 
Left: A scene from Les Patineurs. 


Martha Grahaim 
Martha Graham is a leading artist 
of the school of modern dancing. 





(Out of music: Elevated train com- 
ing up to crescendo and. fade) 

Narrator: New York’s Lower East 
Side, the year nineteen ten! (Great 
babble of voices and street noises over 
which certain voices and sounds are 
distinguishable as they fade in and out 
of mike: A pushcart, bell clanging, ped- 
dler’s cry, a@ woman's voice shouting 
from window. Her voice is lost in the 
clanging past of the trolley car, out of 
which sound fading away comes the 
sound of a mechanical piano with back- 
ground babble still in distance and res- 
taurant noises and chatter) 

Walter: Hey kid! Get away from 
that piano! 

Georce (aged 10): I put my nickel 
in. I guess I can listen, can’t I? 

Waiter: You can listen but you're 
not supposed to touch the keys. It gets 
out of order. 

Georce ‘lamely): IT wasn’t hurting 
the old piano. I was just following the 
keys. 

Warrer: Well, you follow them right 
out of here. Here — here’s your nickel 
back! 

Narrator: The roar of the elevated, 
the teeming streets of the Ghetto of 
New York City in the early twentieth 
century, a mechanical piano thumping 
out a cheap tune and a scrawny 10- 
year-old boy of old world extraction 
patiently following with his fingers the 


machine-played keys. Such were the 
first music lessons of an American whose 
name before many years all the world 
would know — George Gershwin. It was 
a great day in the Gershwin flat when 
the family bought an old upright piano, 
It was bought chiefly as a piece of 


furniture, but young George had 
learned enough from the corner pianola 
to make his parents think it would be 
nice to give him lessons. The price was 
rather steep — fifty cents a lesson — but 
George’s teacher said he was making 
great progress. Sometimes he would 
overstay his hour, struggling with his 
gifted but difficult pupil. 

(Sound of arpeggios) 

TEACHER (German accent): One... 
two... three... four... One two 
three and four . . . Very well, Master 
Gershwin. That is enough of the ex- 
ercises for today. 

GerorcE: Yes, sir. 

TEACHER. Now we try the sonata. 
You like him, nein? 

Grorce: Yeah — he’s great! 

Teacuer: All right . . . now, com- 
mence .. . (Mozart a minute: then he 
starts to rag it) No, no, no! Stop it, 
George! Stop it! 

Georce: Gee, I forgot. I didn’t mean 
to play like that. 


Reprinted by permission from The Cav- 
alcade of America series, sponsored by the 
E. I. Dupont de Nemours Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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Teacuer: Is that how you have been 
practicing Mozart! 

Grorce: I can play the way you say, 
but I don’t know, it just seems to . . 

Narrator: George Gershwin neVer 
did play Moza~ to the complete satis- 
faction of his teacher. But most of his 
free time was spent hunched over the 
keyboard, improvising on his finger ex- 
ercises, and on the only music that 
could be heard in Manhattan’s Ghetto 
in those days—ragtime, and the new 
Negro style that was being imported 
from New Orleans to replace it. 

(Music) 

Narrator: At fifteen young George 
Gershwin had learned about as much 
as his instructor had to teach. But alone 
at the old upright, he would lapse again 
into the music he understood best — the 
native American rhythms that were tak- 
ing shape out of the old ragtime and 
Negro songs and blending :themselves 
in the mind of George Gershwin with 
the raucous discords of the East Side, 
the hectic throbbing beat of the metrop- 
olis that gave him birth. At fifteen he 
knew that there was one place where 
his kind of music was being written and 
bought and sold — Tin Pan Alley. If you 
were tough and good you could fight 
your way into it. One evening, coming 
home late to dinner, he faced his 
mother and father and his older brother 
across the table. 

FaTHER: Your Momma just showed 
me your report card, Georgie. Deficient 
in bookkeeping. Poor in French. Poor 
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in grammar. Georgie, is this the kind 
of marks for a son of mine to bring 
home? 

GrorcE: No, Pop. 

Fatuer: Your brother Ira studies 
evenings. He don’t hang around those 
Broadway places. 

Greorce: Maybe you're right, Pop. 
Maybe I’m not cut out for school. Not 
everybody is. Look at Irving Berlin. | 
was talking to him this afternoon. 

Fatuer: Irving Berlin, the song 
writer? Did you really meet him, 
Georgie? . 

GeorceE: Sure. He says a couple of 
my tunes are all right. If Ira would stop 
monkeying around with poetry and 
write me a couple of lyrics . . . 

Ina: Well, what’s on you 
Georgie? Let’s have it. 

GeorceE: I’m quitting school. 

Moruer: Oh, Georgie! 

Georce: I can get a job at Remick’s 
plugging songs for vaudeville people- 
fifteen dollars a week. Well, what about 
it, Pop? 

Fatuer: Well, Georgie, an educa- 
tion is something too. Your mother and 
I came here from the old country so our 
boys could get education. But if you 
must do this other thing, Georgie- 
why, then, you must. And take 4 
Father's blessing with you, my boy. 

(Music) , 

NaRRATOR (Out of music: a mad dis- 
cord of pianos playing different tunes): 
Remick’s! Broken-down hoofers, torch 
singers, Broadway producers — sitting 
in smoke-filled four-by-seven booths, to 
hear the new songs of Bin Pan Alley 
pounded out on pianos daily hammered 
out of tune by weary song-pluggers. 
One day in 1919, the receptionist led 4 
slick-haired, dapper youth into the 
cubicle manned by George Gershwin. 
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George Gershwin Wove the Folk Music of 
America into Classic Harmonies 





Receptionist: George, this is Fred 
Astaire. (ad lib how dos) He has a 
song-and-dance act with his sister over 
at the Palace. He’s looking for some- 
thing corny enough to sing and snappy 
enough to dance to. 

Georce: Draw up a chair, Mr. 
Astaire. 

Astaire: Is that the lyric? 

Grorce (laughs): No, that comes 
later, Here — here’s one that might do. 
(Gives title of old Remick song of 
period) (He plays and sings few bars) 

Astamre: No, no, that’s not the idea 
at all. You see, Adele and I— 

Grorce: How about this — (Sings 
cnd plays “You-oo Just You”) 

Astamre: Say, that’s not bad at all. 
How much is it? 

Grorce: Well, it’s not published yet. 
I's a song of my Own. 

\starne: Oh. Well, what about it? 

Grorce: No. I couldn’t do that. 
Wouldn’t be ethical. 

\srarrE: Oh. Well, let me know 
when you get it published. 

Gronce: Okay. Thanks, Mr. Astaire. 

\srame: So long, kid. (Pianos up as 
Gershwin walks across room, Raps on 
door) 

Reauick: Come in! (Door open and 
close) Oh, hello, Gershwin. 

Greonce: Mr. Remick, Ive been 
thinking. I've played some of my tunes 
for some of the customers and they 
liked them well enough to buy them. 

Rexick: You were hired to play our 
times, not yours, Gershwin. 

Greorce: Gosh, Mr. Remick, why 
don't you take a chance on one of my 
tunes? 

\v\nick: I'm sorry, Gershwin. We're 
vot interested in your stuff. 

Gronce: Well, if that’s the way you 
feel about it, okay. 

Renick: The cashier will give you the 
salary owing you. Goodbye. 

(Music) 

Nannator: Months of pounding the 
pavements—the insistent, hectic 
thythms of the metropolis ringing in his 
ears—looking for work that year, 
George Gershwin felt for the first time 


the loneliness of the human spirit in a 
twentieth century big city. A loneliness 
finding its expression in the blues of the 
Negro, threading its way into the fabric 
of American folk music, Then, one day, 
George Gershwin happened into the 
office of Harms, Incorporated, publish- 
ers of music. He played a song for 
Edmund Dreyfus. Dreyfus looked in- 
terested. 

(Finish of “When You Want ‘Em”) 

Greorce: Well, Mr. Dreyfus? 

Dreyrus: Frankly, Mr. Gershwin, I 
don’t like it. But it’s got something that 
makes me think you'll do better. There’s 
a little blue overtone to it—kind of 
thing I've never heard before. I'll tell 
you—TI’'l] take a chance on you—I'll 
hire you for five years. 

Georce: Five years! 

Dreyrus: That’s what I said. We'll 
want rights on everything you do, of 
course. Now in the meantime let me 
give you a tip. There’s a fellow named 
Aarons who's doing a musical. He 
hasn’t any money but if I tell him to, 
he'll let you do the score, Show opens 
in Syracuse and there’s not much time. 

(Music) + 

Narrator: In Syracuse, New York, 
on the night of Tuesday, December 
eighth, 1919, a musical comedy called 
Half Past Eight without fan- 
fare. The billboards carried the legend: 
“Musical Score by George Gershwin.” 
The advertised Broadway chorus failed 
to appear — they hadn't been paid. The 
audience was frankly hostile. George 
Gershwin and the producer stood anx- 
iously in the wings as the curtain rang 
down on the second sketch. 

(Music and very mild applause off- 
stage ) 

STAGEMANAGER (coming up, breath- 
less): Aarons— Mr. Aarons! 

Aarons: Now what? 

STAGEMANAGER: The dance-team in 
the next sketch. They’ve pulled out. 

Aarons: Good grief! Push a piano 
out there. 

STAGEMANAGER: Okay. (Piano 
pushed out) 

Aarons: Now, Gershwin, this is your 
act. 

GerorGE: My act? 

Aarons: Get out there and play. Play 
like you never played before! 

STAGEMANAGER: Lights — curtains! 
(Mild applause as George steps out) 
(He starts playing, fiddling around with 
a few typical Gershwin phrases, it grad- 
ually shapes itself into “Swanee,” he 
sings into it, kicks it around, murders it, 
ends in a grand crescendo: applause) 

Aarons: You were great — great! 
What was that tune? 

Grorce: I don’t know —I just made 
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it up—right then. I think Ill call it 
“Swanee.” 

(Music) 

Narrator: The critics said Half 
Past Eight wasn’t worth the war tax. 
But “Swanee” made a million dollars 
for its publishers. George Gershwin was 
a name to be conjured with in popular 
music. George Gershwin had moved 
with his family to a nice new apartment 
in Manhattan’s 110th Street. After 
dinner one or two boys from Tin Pan 
Alley would usually drop around to 
George’s place. One evening in 1924, 
it was Jerome Kern and a plump, rotund 
man with a waxed mustache—a new 
face in Tin Pan Alley—Paul White- 
man... 

Georce: Mr. Whiteman, why is it 
that all over Europe jazz is recognized 
as music and here in America where it 
all started it’s considered not quite re- 
spectable. 

Wuireman: Well, for one thing, it’s 
never had a respectable hearing over 
here, It’s played in dance halls and 
musical comedy and that’s about all. 

Grorce: What do you have to do to 
get a respectable hearing? 

Wurreman: Well . . . I don’t know. 

Georce: People will turn out and 
fill Aeolian Hall to hear a recital of a 
Spanish guitar player — playing Span- 
ish folk music. Jazz is American folk 
music, isn’t it? 

Wautreman: Sure. I don’t know why 
it should be different, but it is. 

Kern: But what do they do that we 
don’t do, Paul? 

Wuireman: Well—they come over 
— concert tour — it’s all arranged. 

Kern: And how is it arranged? They 
hire a hall. Presto! It’s a concert — it’s 
respectable. 

WauiteMan: Say—why notP We 
could hire Aeolian Hall — arrange a pro- 
gram of jazz tunes... 

Georce: They'd be prejudiced from 
the start though — you know, it has to 
be a symphony or a concerto. 

WuitEMaN: Well, let’s write one. 
How about it, Gershwin? 

Georce: Well, I never tried any- 
thing serious. I don’t know. 

Warreman: Well, you get busy. I'm 
going to rent that hall tomorrow! 

(Music) 

Narrator: The management of 
Aeolian Hall ‘nearly fainted from shock. 
But they gave Paul Whiteman a date 
for a concert —just twenty-four days 
away. That wasn’t much time, but 
George Gershwin started to work. One 
morning in the Gershwin apartment — 

(Noodling om piano—occasional 
strain of the rhapsody) 

FaTHER (entering): Look, Georgie — 
the music page! Listen to this: Paul 
Whiteman, elegant impresar — 

Georce: Impresario, Pop. 

FatHer: Impresario of the 


jazz 
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bands, has startled critics and public 
alike by announcing that he will give 
a concert of American jazz, with a jazz 
composition in one of the serious forms 
by a Tin Pan Alley tunesmith — George 
Gershwin! You got your piece ready 
yet, Georgie? 

Georce: It’s coming along. Listen 
. . » (Plays somé strains of “Rhapsody 
in Blue”) 

FaTHER: Well, it’s a start. What are 
you going to call it? 

GeorceE: Oh, I don’t know . . . Blues 
Symphony — maybe that’s too preten- 
tious — maybe Rhapsody in Blue. 

(Music) 

Narrator: One Friday night, a glit- 
tering, skeptical audience assembled in 
hallowed Aeolian Hall, listened politely 
through the first half of the program. 
Then, on to the stage strode a lanky 
youth, carrying a garishly bound manu- 
script under his arm. (Mild applause) 
He bowed stiffly, seated himself at the 
piano. A hush fell over the audience. 
(tap tap) Whiteman tapped his baton 
(opening strains of “Rhapsody in 
Blue”). The critics nodded their heads. 
It was jazz; it was American; and it 
was music. (seque to fast movement 
up and down.) It was Tin Pan Alley 
wedded to the Blues. It would be 
played in every country in the western 
world—by great symphonies and 
cheap jazz bands—it would become 
the most popular symphonic piece by 
any modern composer; but what made 
it important that night to George Gersh- 
win was the approving expression in 
the face of the conductor of New York’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra — Walter Dam- 
rosch. (finish piece, applause) Before 
the applause had died away Walter 
Damrosch was in the wings, waiting to 
greet George Gershwin: 

Damroscu: It’s splendid, young man, 
the most magnificent modern work I 
have been privileged to hear. 

Grorce: Coming from you, that’s a 
great help, Dr. Damrosch. You see, I 
didn’t get time to finish the piano part, 
and I faked some of it. 

Damroscu: Faked? 

Georce: I mean I improvised. 

DamroscH: Remarkable! Truly re- 
markable! What I was going to suggest, 
Mr. Gershwin, was that you compose 
something especially for the Phil- 
harmonic — something a little more seri- 
ous — say a concerto. 

GeorceE: Well, I don’t know whether 
I'd have time, Doctor. You see I’ve got 
the music for George White’s Scandals 
coming up, and — 

DamroscH: Hang the Scandals! You 
don’t belong in Tin Pan Alley — you be- 
long in the world of music! 

Georce: Well, that’s nice of you, 
Doctor Damrosch. But I'm afraid I'd 


never be at home in the concert field. 
I really believe in the Tin Pan Alley 
kind of music. It’s closer to the real 
source of music—the people, .That’s 
where all the classical music came from 
originally —from folk tunes. Here in 
America we haven't begun to appre- 
ciate the musical possibilities of our 
folk music— the Negro, the Jew, the 
western cowboy, the hillbilly — and Tin 
Pan Alley. 

Damroscu: If you think you're going 
to get out of writing that concerto for 
me — you're mistaken! Do I get it or do 
I have to gét — tough? 

GéorcE: Well, if you put it that way, 
Doctor — okay. 

(Music) . 

Narrator: George Gershwin’s “Con- 


& 
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certo in F” was eventually played by 
New York’s Philharmonic. But the 
Gershwin music that was hummed, 
sung and played across the length and 
breadth of America was the seemingly 
endless succession of Tin Pan Alley 
tunes—each more successful than the 
last. (Series of quick segues with brief 
ups before mention of tune) “The Man 
I Love.” First of the great torch songs. 
“Lady Be Good.” “I Got Rhythm.” 
“’Swonderful.” “Somebody Loves Me.” 
And always “Swanee.” It was George 
Gershwin’s studious brother Ira a 
had been writing the snappy, catchy 
lyrics of most of the songs. But it was 
not until 1932 that George and Ira 
Gershwin were to become as famed a 
music and words team as Gilbert and 
Sullivan, It was the first American 
political satire and it marked the com- 
ing of age of American Democracy — 
its lively tunes and lyrics were to lift 
a nation out of the doldrums of depres- 
sion — (A nice full chorus “Of Thee 1 
Sing”; finish and cut off: segue to “Blue 
Monday Blues”) But George Gershwin 
still dreamed of the American music he 
had been fired as a young man to write 
— music as simple as the soil and people 
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of America —as universal as the mel. 
ing pot of races and cultures that had 
gone to make them up. It was iy 
Charleston, South Carolina, that George 
Gershwin found what he had bee 
looking for. He was walking with novel. 
ist DuBose Heyward, talking as he 
walked, and they wandered from the 
magnolia anal streets to the shacks 
of Catfish Row. 

Greorce: You know, Heyward, | 
think Doctor Damrosch was right —to 
get what you want to get into music 
you need bigger forms. Symphonies 
and concertos are all right. But none of 
them tells the human part of the story 
I could never get as much humanit 
into my music as you got into the ston 
of Porgy. 

(Some voices coming up: dice game: 
“Come on Seven: Daddy Needs Ney 
Shoes, etc.”) 

Heywarp: It’s just a different sort of 
thing, George. Now I think — 

Georce: Wait a minute. 
(dice game ad libs) 

Heywarp: There’s always a big 
game down here on Sundays. What. 
ever’s left over from Saturday's pa 
envelope goes there. The women are 
all in church—a few of the men. It's 
just around the corner. 

(Church singing and shouting com- 
ing up) 

Georce: Is that it —that singing? 

Heywarp: That's the way they do it. 
It’s about the only — 

Georce: Listen! (wailing and im- 
provising) Let’s go in! 

(Singing comes way up) (Rexisters 
a few seconds) 

Georce: Heyward —listen-— Hey 
ward — this is it! This is what I’ve been 
looking for. This is the music. It has to 
be sung. Those dissonances — modes - 
changes of key — it has to be an opera- 
with Negroes. This is America. This is 
the music. 

(Music takes out singing then segues 
to “Summertime” ) . 

Narrator: George Gershwin put 
DuBose Heyward’s American Negroes 
and their music into «an opera —and 
their singing, their humor, and tragedy 
—was like all of America suddenly 
crystallized into great music. For in it 
were still the strange dissonant har- 
monies that George Gershwin had 
heard as a child in the lower East side 
The elevated (El sound) — the cries of 
the children playing in the streets 
(babble of voices) —the wailing voices 
of peddlers shouting their wares 
through the crowded streets. (Trolley 
car clanging past and out of “Summer- 
time” on a pianola) The ragtime and 
the blues —the folk music of America 
blended into a modern rhapsody. ( Pian 
ola up big.) 
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: Poetry 


h nov HERE is an intimate relationship 
Ovel. : 
as he between poetry and the twin arts 
of music and the dance. The magic 
of poetry lies in its blending of thought, _ 
feeling and music. In poetry, speech is could really read. After the Civil War, 
ead actually fused with rhythm. But po- Lanier tried his hand at practicing law, 
a s i i ic 5 ev : but he had little taste for it. In 1873 
ght —to etry’s relationship to music goes even Did young people take their pleasure ho ehtal ; os One & 
! deeper. Among the ancient Greeks, when the sea was warm in May? eo tained an engagement as first ute 
poetry was always sung and accom- alls and masks begun at midnight, with a symphony orchestra in Balti- 
panied by dances that were in rhythm burning ever to mid-day, more. | be 
with the verses. The epic poems of the When they made up fresh adventures In the last three stanzas of Lanier’s 
Vikings were also sung, as were the for the morrow, do you say? poem “To Beethoven,” we see what the 


‘om the 
~ shacks 





) music 
phonies 
none of 
le story. 


umanity : 2 : vat ; a 

he ston ballads of the Elizabethans. The medi- music of that composer must have 
eval troubadour was a poet, singer, Well, and it was graceful of them — meant to Lanier. 

e game: lute-player and composer. they'd break talk off and afford O Psalmist of the weak, the strong, 

ds New A song is simply a poem set to mu- _ She, to bite her mask’s black velvet ‘ ; 

Nett : ; , . O Troubadour of love and strife, 

sic, Sometimes the poem comes first, as — he to finger on his sword —— 
in Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” or John Mase- whl ; Mawes — Co-Litanist of right and wrong, 

t sort of = ‘ : While you sat and playe eocetas, Sole Hymner of the whole of life. 


field’s “Sea Fever,” or Rudyard Kip- stately at the clavichord? 


Listen ling’s “Danny Deever.” Franz Shubert I know not how, I care not why. 
set to exquisite melody Shakespeare's What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, Thy music brings this broil at ease, 
a big “Hark! Hark! the Lark” from Cymbe- sixths diminished, sigh on sigh, And melts my passion’s mortal cry 
_ What- line. Sometimes the music comes first. Told me something? Those suspensions, In satisfying symphonies. 
y's pay In opera and musical comedy we have those solutions — “Must we die?” 
nen are a perfect wedding of words and music, Those commiserating sevenths — “Life~ Yea, it forgives me all my sins, 
nen. It's where both are written by one man or might last! we can but try!” Fits life to love like rhyme to rhyme, 
by collaborators working closely. . And tunes the task each day begins 
ng com- : It is with good reason, therefore, that In the final stanzas, the picture of By the last trumpet-note of Time. 


some of our poetry celebrates the sis- 4 time past recall is completed. 


ging? ter art of music. Among the best known Posts have also been moved by « 

ev do it of these poems is Robert Browning's Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creak- — virtuoso’s performance. Marjorie Bray- 

. “A Toccata of Galuppi’s.” Baldassaro ing where a house is burned: mer, a poetry prize winner in the 1929 

and im- Galuppi was an Italian musician “and “Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Scholastic Awards, in her sonnet “Horo- 
composer who lived in the 18th cen- Venice spent what Venice eamed. __witz” gives us a sharp picture of how 

Revisters tury. Browning's poem deals with the The soul, doubtless, is immortal a the pianist’s music moved the audience. 

- power of music to call up a vision of where a soul can be discerned. 

» — Blow. the times that gave it birth. The poet Horowitz 

‘ve been evokes a picture of the soulless frivol- “Dyst and ashes!” So you creak it, and He showed them places wh the 

It has to ity of Venice of the composer's day. I want the heart to scold. - a ee 


shadowed grey 

Of moonlight fell like water from the 
skies; 

And using greater magic, in this wise 

He let them know the change of night 
to day. 

a Oh Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very Sidney Lanier, the Southern writer, The white flame he had played with 

— put sad to find! was an accomplished musician as well leapt away 

Negroes I can hardly misconceive you; it would as a poet. He could play the flute, vio- And seared the minds of those who felt 


modes - Browning was a student of music a Pear dead women, with such hair, too 

opera - the many technical allusions in some of — what’s become of all the gold 

_ This is the stanzas show. Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 
I feel chilly and grown old. 

n segues A Toccata of Galuppi’s 


ra — and prove me deaf and blind; lin, organ, piano and guitar before he its rise. 

tragedy But although I take your meaning, ‘tis It dropped again to darkness. There 
uddenis with such a heavy mind! were eyes 

‘or in it 


That watched it mount and those that 
saw it sway. 

Then someone coughed. The fragile 
world crashed down, 


There was a muffled stir and feet were 


ant har- 
vin had 
‘ast side 
cries ol 


Here you come with your old music, 
and here’s all the good it brings. 
What, they lived once thus at Venice 
where the merchants were the kings, 


) streets Where Saint Mark’s is, where the Doges scraped. 

ig vouces used to wed the sea with rings? A program crumpled in the lap of 
wares someone's gown. 

(Trolley Ay, because the sea’s the street there; It dropped with rustling clatter and 


Summer. and ’tis arched by . . . what you call 

ime and . . . Shylock’s bridge with houses on it; 

America where they kept the carnival; 

y. (Pian I was never out of England — it’s as if 
I saw it all. 


escaped. 

“His technique’ . . . yes, my dear . . . 
your dress is brown! 

I thought you said it would be blue 
and draped!” 
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““MEYHE Yale crew today arched their 
backs like eight angry cats and 
clawed their way to victory .. .” 

The late Damon Runyon was famed 
for his skill in turning out superb copy 
on athletic events. Once when Yale won 
a crew victory over Harvard with a 
last-minute display of stroking strength, 
reporters covering the regatta pum- 
melled their brains.for a lead. How to 
begin the old story of victory in a new, 
attention-getting way? How to set the 
pace, in the very first sentence, for the 
sensational account to follow? While the 
rest bit their nails, Runyon went to his 
typewriter and in fifteen minutes batted 
out the entire piece. The “lead,” or 
opening, of Runyon’s report was the 
sentence we have used to introduce this 
article. Does that sentence make you 
want to read further? 

A good lead fulfills all three of these 
requirements: (1) it captures the 
reader's attention, (2) it arouses his 
curiosity or in some other way makes 
him want to read further; (3) it estab- 
lishes the “tone” of the whole compo- 
sition and states the theme. 

You might say that the relationship 
between the lead and the rest of a 
composition is similar to that between 
an appetizer and the later courses of a 
meal. The lead, like the appetizer, 
whets your anticipation. To use a com- 
parison from show business, the lead is 
the “come on” spiel of a barker outside 
a circus tent. 

The Damon Runyon lead quoted 
above is an example of colorful, picture- 
making writing. But the lead for an 
athletic report can sometimes be as 
coolly philosophic as the explanation 
for a problem in mathematics. This 
editorial from The New York Herald 
Tribune proves our point. The writer 
was discussing the last World Series. 

“Basically the whole trouble is 
mathematical; seven is an odd number 
and there is no way of dividing an odd 
number into two equal parts—we rule 
out fractions. Therefore, one team had 


To hold a reader you must catch him first ... 


eading 
Question 


to tose, and one could be expected to 
win. Mathematics, unlike certain pitch- 
ers we might name, is so intractable. 

“This is, of course, only a thin veneer 
of nobility, whereby we pretend it 
would have been satisfactory if both 
teams had won. Deep down within us 
—and we admit it now only because 
the Series is over—we wanted the Dodg- 
ers to win. The Yankees win too often; 
they go about it in a businesslike man- 
ner, as if winning were a privilege upon 
which they have a monopoly. With the 
Dodgers, victory is something precious, 
for which a certain amount of effort is 
necessary. For DiMaggio we have 
nothing but deep respect, but we admit 
to a passionate affection for Gionfriddo, 
of whom we had never heard until 
Sunday, and of whom it would not 
startle us if we never heard again. The 
DiMaggios, we will grudgingly admit, 
make the world go ‘round, but the Gion- 
friddos make it fun. Besides, there are 
more of them. 

“In Brooklyn we presume they are 
saying “Wait till next year.’ Let there 
be no illusions. The cold precision of 
the Yankees always seems to win, and 
if the Dodgers tried to combat it with 
equally cold precision—but this is non- 
sense, for then they would cease to be 
the Dodgers and we would cease to care 
who won. 

“Well, it was a lovely World Series, 
and we console ourselves somewhat by 
recalling. Charles Lamb: ‘A clear fire, 
a clean hearth and the rigor of the 
game’ is the charm of whist and, alter- 
ing a word here and there, the charm 
of baseball. It is behind us now, and we 
can return to less noble affairs. This 
dejection will pass.” 


The Lead Should Be in Tune 


Notice with what ease and natural- 
ness the writer of this editorial moves 
from the lead into the body of his ma- 
terial. A competently written lead 
should always be in tune with the rest 
of the article, as this one is. If you be- 
gin a piece with a banging lead, only 
to let your readers down in the second 
or third paragraph, they will feel 
hoaxed. 


Besides the “flash-’em-in-the-eyes” 
technique (Runyon) and the “philos- 
ophy-by-the-hearth” angle (the Dodg- 
ers piece), there is also a kind of lead 
that we might label “American-History- 
201.” When a writer uses this type of 
lead, he begins with a re-statement of 
some familiar historical fact, then com- 
pares it to whatever he wishes to 
discuss. A lead of this nature almost 
guarantees the writer an easy transition 
into the rest of his article. Once again, 
we rely upon our trusty Herald Trib 
man for an example: 

“In the days when coins were 
clumsily stamped and unmilled at the 
edges, it was the practice of some to 
cut off bits of precious metal from 
currency before offering it in payment 
The faces of the coins were unmarred;: 
they looked bright and shining and 
valuable. But the full value just wasn’t 
in them, and society at large took a 
very dim view of this ‘clipping,’ as it 
was technically called. It is likely to 
continue to do so when ‘economy- 
minded’ Congressmen attempt to pur- 
chase American security with clipped 
coinage, however ingenious and artistic 
the clipping may be. .. .” 


Artful Charming 


Then there is the sort of lead favored 
by that artful charmer, E. B. White. 
One of his essays in The Atlantic 
Monthly begins with this confidence: 

“I spent several days and nights in 
mid-September with an ailing pig and 
I feel driven to account for this stretch 
of time, more particularly since the 
pig died at last, and I lived, and things 
might easily have gone the other wav 
round and none left to do the account- 
ing. Even now, so close to the event. 
I cannot recall the hours sharply and 
am not ready to say whether death 
came on the third night or the fourth 
night. This uncertainty afflicts me with 
a sense of personal deterioration; if | 
were in decent health I would know 
how many nights I had sat up with a 
pig. ... 

What makes this lead appealing? 
We're not sure, but we think it owes 
something to the contrast between its 
urbane style and the rusticity of the 
subject. We might call it the “tuxedo- 
in-the-straw” approach. 

One more lead must be mentioned 
here. The other day, Billy Rose began 
his customary newspaper stint with the 
sentence: “I don’t think I'm going to 
write a column today . . .” It was won- 
derful to watch the Rose spread that 
reluctance out over 28 paragraphs. You 
can lead anything anywhere, we 
decided. 
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A Breath of Air 


HE heat, heavy and thick, pressed 

down upon the half-baked South 
Carolina highway and rested there, a 
huge and choking mass. In a dust-cov- 
ered car with my brothers and sisters, 
I could feel the slow but intense pound- 
ings of waves around us... . it was 
miserably hot. The windows were open, 
but this did not seem to help. The air 
was stale and still. There was a spin- 
ning humming of rubber on the hot 
pavement outside, and inside the car 
a voice snapped from the radio loud- 
speaker. Nothing else was heard . . . 
just the humming of the wheels and 
the cracking voice coming faintly over 
the radio. 

The voice spoke distinctly, plain and 
thvthmical. unaffected by the heat. 
Matter-of-fact. “The ship was on its re- 
turn voyage to Europe when the sinking 
occurred. The loss was estimated to 
Wace. 

It became warmer, and harder to 
breathe. The voice still talked on, very 
ordinarily, not at all concerned wheth- 
er the air was suffocating or not. 
“Among those who lost their lives were 
the captain of the ship and his mate. 
The ship’s nurse was also believed to 
have been trapped while attempting to 
administer aid to . . .” The voice con- 
tinued talking for a short while, and 
then politely said good-night. Jazz 
started playing. It had just been an- 
nounced that the ocean liner Pilsudski 
“has been torpedoed by a submarine.” 
This was late July, 1939. 

In the car no one spoke, The air was 
heavy and warm. We had come from 
Denmark to the United States to attend 
a “World’s Alliance Conference” at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and the ship which 
brought us over was the same one 
which had just been reported sunk. I 
thought of the ship and its captain. He 
always had a continuous quiver in one 
of his eyes. I never became acquainted 
with him, and doubt that he was aware 
of my existence, but I thought I knew 
him fairly well after those weeks on the 
water. 

Jazz continued playing. It was quiet, 
hot, and dry in the car, and I felt a 
tenseness together with tiredness which 
grew with the heat. The nurse . . . she 
had red hair, that was all I could re- 
member about her, except that she was 
very friendly. . .. A hand reached for 
the radio dial, and the jazz stopped its 
screeching. Only the humming of the 
wheels could be heard. 

I thought of the voyage across the 
sea... . I remembered being awed, at 
first, by the size of the ship . . . its bel- 
lowing horn. . . . There seemed to be a 
sharing of excitement by the passengers 
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when the liner finally began to move 
away from the dock and into the ocean! 
I would run to one side of the ship’s 
railing and look at the water far below, 
and then quickly run across the deck 
to the other side, Or I would call for 
one of my brothers to come and witness 
a sight which I had discovered, only to 
desert him when he came. Something 
else would have begun to seem more 
adventurous. 

The first night on the water I went 
to bed with my clothes on, in case any- 
thing might happen. During that long 
night I was aware only of trembling 
walls in my cabin . . . little grating 
noises which one could hear continu- 
ously. I thought of the’ games on the 
upper decks . . . the curious slant of 
the water. Several times I entered fear- 
fully mysterious doors where “little 
boys were not allowed,” and became 
frightened by loud engine noises and 
shouts of men. And always on deck I 
would run away from the nurse with 
the red hair... . : 

Everyone in the car had remained 
quiet for a long-time. Everything was 
quiet except for the spinning humming 
outside. I wishéd for a little breath of 
air, but could get none; and it felt as 
if the enfolding warmth about us had 
sucked my own breath out of my lungs. 
The heat took strength away and left 
me tired. . . . The sinking of the ship 
. . . I could hear the voice with the 
static in the background .. . plain and 
distinct . . . in an almost business-like, 
free tone. The voice could not feel the 
heat. It did not know that there was 
any heat... . 

The sky darkened; evening came and 
found me sitting on a chair in a cheap, 
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wall-papered hotel room . . . with the 
window open, We were going to stay 
in this city for the night. We had secured 
several rooms here. 

On the side of the street opposite the 
hotel was a black-sooted railroad sta- 
tion. The loud bells and hissing of 
steam echoed back and forth across the 
street. The warmth was still here, and 
I sat almost limp in the chair, but un- 
able to want or to accept sleep. 

Slowly the noises from the street 
diminished and in time ceased all to- 
gether. The street was still; dirt and 
shadows masked it under the light of 
small and pale street lights that were 
themselves covered with soot. . . . 

And then I began to hear little 
sounds like the dropping of pebbles 
upon stone. Drops of rain were falling. 
I watched them increase in numbers 
until they became a sudden gust of 
force. A gray cloud covered the street, 
and steam rose from it, while at the 
foot of the dimly illumined streetlamps 
water rushed in currents. A strong wind 
met my face as I leaned out of the win- 
dow. It blew my hair apart and en- 
circled me. I leaned further and further 
out, met a blast of water squarely, and 
laughed. 

With a deep and free breath I wel- 
comed the rain. 

Peter Malot, 17 


Evanston (Ill.) Township # $. 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 


Peter Malot’s composition is ¢x- 
cellent for the way in which it builds 
up a stifling, arid atmosphere. How 
does Peter achieve this? By using 
sound, pressure, and motion images 
almost entirely. If you will examine 
“A Breath of Air” closely, you will 
see that very few picture-images are 
employed. Instead, Peter makes our 
muscles sag under the burden of 
massive heat. Our ear drums are 
numbed by static, by a droning radio 
voice, by the pounding of heat 
waves, by the vibrations of a ship, 
the assault of sudden jazz, and the 
ringing of fire engine bells. This is 
really splendid composition! 





Read All About It 


I. Token of Esteem 


The skill of Harlan Ware’s story- 
telling is reflected in the way he 
gradually unfolds his main character's 
personality to you. The author doesn’t 
bluntly inform you that Charles Minnon 
was such-and-such a kind of a man who 
usually behaved thus-and-so. Instead, 
he artfully sketches in Minnon’s charac- 
ter as he draws the story-line. You be- 
come acquainted with Minnon by fol- 
lowing his reactions to particular 
situations. Did you read the story 
alertly enough to recognize the author’s 
build-up, and to visualize Charles 
Minnon as the author saw him? 

1. How do you discover that Charles 
was in the habit of putting in long 
hours on his job? 

2. How do you discover that Charles 
valued his family’s opinions? 

3. How do you discover that Charles 
did not know his wife very well as 
a person? (Do you think he didn’t 
understand her because he was in- 
sensitive, or because he hadn’t spent 
much time with her?) 

4. When do you first suspect that 
Charles is not thoroughly resentful and 
angry? 

5. Which two of these traits figure 
most importantly in Charles’ last-minute 
reversal of his plans: (a) loyalty; 
(b) fear of losing his job; (c) vanity? 
Explain your answer. 

6. Carefully considering the build-up, 
is the ending of the story realistic and 
logical? 


ll. George Gershwin 


Characterization, in the medium of 
the short story, is a two-way proposi- 
tion between the writer and his audi- 
ence. The writer sketches his characters 
as he sees them; he tries to draw them 
clearly enough for his audience to see 
them as he does. 

But in the medium of radio, there’s 
a third finger in the pie of characteriza- 
tion. This finger—and it must be a skill- 
ful one—belongs to the director: He is 
the man who interprets the dialogue, 
who fills in and rounds out the char- 
acters. 

The director does this by studying 
the script carefully and forming his 
own opinions of each character's per- 
sonality. He then shows the actors how 
their speeches must portray the charac- 
ters for the audience. The director ex- 
plains which lines are significant and 
which ones may be “thrown away”; 
which ones shall be spoken with a 
sneer, a smile, or a sob. Every little 
nuance in a radio actor’s voice is all- 
important, for the audience cannot see 
the actor’s gestures or his facial ex- 
pressions. Through the director’s skill, 
the voices of the actors—and, therefore, 
the characters and the play itself — 
come alive for you. 

How good a director are you? After 
reading the “Cavalcade of America” 
script about George Gershwin, could 
you round out the characters? These 
discussion questions should give you 
some idea of the fun and the problems 


involved in handling dialogue to por- 
tray character. 

1. How would you have young 
George ‘read his lines in the first scene? 
As a tough “Dead End kid”? As a 
dreamy “bookworm”? Or in some other 
way? 

2. How would you have George read 
“Yeah—he’s great!” in the scene with 
his piano teacher? Sarcastically? Po- 
litely? Enthusiastically? 

8. How would you have the actor 
play Remick? In a clipped, business-like 
manner? In an indifferent fashion? In 
a truly regretful way? 

4. Do you think Dreyfus should be 
portrayed as a man who was simply 
exploiting Gershwin, or as one who 
genuinely appreciated Gershwin’s pos- 
sibilities? 

5. How would you have George read 
his last line in the scene where he has 
just composed “Swanee”? Should he 
sound bemused or cocky? 

6. How would you have the actors 
play the scene with Whiteman, Kern. 
and Gershwin? Which lines should they 
“throw away” (read unemphatically)? 
Which ones should they emphasize? 
How would you “pace” the scene- 
dramatically at the beginning, and 
winding up on a leisurely note, or vice- 
versa? 

7. How would you have George 
read the line “Impresario, Pop,” when 
he’s correcting his father’s pronuncia 
tion? With amusement? With condes- 
cension? Or in a matter-of-fact way? 

8. Do you think Damrosch should 
be portrayed as a pompous “stuffed 
shirt,” or as a friendly and understand- 
ing person? 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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S the present or the past tense correct 
in the sentence that follows? 


Shakespeare is the world’s greatest 
dramatist. 


P. J., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


“Shakespeare is the world’s greatest 
dramatist” is correct. If you used the 
past tense and wrote, “Shakespeare was 
the world’s greatest dramatist,” you 
would be saying that Shakespeare was 
the greatest some time ago, but that 
he is no longer the greatest. I see what 
puzzles you. You want to know how a 
man can be dead and alive at the same 
time. The man, Shakespeare, who wrote 
the plays, is dead; but Shakespeare’s 


genius, his ability to create great 
dramas, his understanding of human 
nature, the he wrote into his 
plays — these are still alive. These quali- 
ties make him the world’s greatest dra- 
matist. Like all great artists, Shakespeare 
lives on through his works. ; 


The word “vocal” came up in our 
Latin class. One girl used it as a noun 
this way: The vocal was sung by 
Helen. Is vocal used correctly in this 
sentence? 


P. H., Bellaire, Ohio 


Although none of the dictionaries 
list “vocal” as a noun, anyone who 
listens to the radio or reads record re- 
views knows by whom “the vocal” is 
sung! We think you’ve come across an 
expression in fairly common usage 
which the dictionary makers haven't 
caught up with yet! 

Is it correct to say “viewpoint”? 
Some people tell me to say “point of 


view.” Please straighten me out on this.. 
N. S., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Both are correct. There are some who 
argue that viewpoint is less desirable 
than point of view. But Webster's and 
the new American College Dictionary 
accept both. You're safe with either. 

° 


I always enjoy reading your column, 
and I am interested in the questions 
asked. Now I have one of my own: 

Will you please ,explain the differ- 
ence between “ever so” and “never so”? 

A. M. B., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


“Ever so” means greatly or exceed- 
ingly. “Be it ever so humble, there's 
no place like home.” What this meais 
is that even if your home is ever so 
humble (exceedingly humble) there’s 
no place like it in this wide, wide (or 
ever so wide) world. 

Never so is no longer considered 
good English. The preferred form is 
ever so. 
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Twenty-five years out of a man’s life ought to be worth something 


of the second basement, along 
the greasy passageway between 
the help’s kitchen and the storeroom, 
and went out of the hotel into the 
balmy air of a late spring evening. It 
was seven o'clock and he took a deep 
breath; for this was freedom. Out on 
the street at seven o'clock! He hadn't 
been out on the street at seven o'clock 
in the evening more than a dozen times 
or so in twenty-five years. 

As a matter of fact, he hadn't been 
out where ordinary people could see 
him between the hours of eleven a.m. 
and midnight in more years than he 
cared to remember. He had worked for 
Mr. Ashcraft, senior, and now for Mr. 
Kenneth Ashcraft, all these years—a 
quarter of a century would have gone 
by this coming Tuesday since he came 
there as a bus boy, so hungry at the 
time that he wanted to work near food. 

And now this had happened: he had 
left early on the night of an important 
banquet because he could wait no long- 
er to tell his family that he was going 
to receive a token of esteem. 


[)"e te MINNON came up out 


Copyright, 1935, by Esquire, Inc. Re- 
printed from Esquire for July, 1935, by 
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By Harlan Ware 


He thought he’d take a bus. Natur- 
ally he hadn’t taken a bus in years. One 
does not wait for buses at midnight, 
and at ten in the morning he was in 
too much of a hurry. But tonight he 
got aboard a Fifth Avenue bus and 
looked hungrily out at the shops and 
buildings — so many of them were new 
since the last time he rode on a bus. 

He was home. He climbed the stairs. 
Outside his own door he could hear the 
deep voice of his son. He felt embar- 
rassed. His hands were unsteady with 
the key. He opened the door. 

There they were. 

There they were, the three of them. 
Mabel, and his son; and Harriette. 

“Well — Dad.” 

His son was embarrassed, too. Shook 
hands with him. Then Harriette came 
up and kissed him. He went over to 
Mabe! and she kissed him. 

“You're home early,” said Mabel. 

“I thought I would,” he explained. 
“There was an important banquet but 
I let the boys handle it. I thought, here 
it is the first night you — you — children 
are home, and why should I stay there 
and slave—” 
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“Now he is 
Mabel said. 

Then Harriette came over to the chair 
and sat down on the arm and touched 
his ear. It was like having some strange 
young girl sitting on the arm of his 
chair. He could feel his face get red. 

He thought maybe this was a good 
time to tel] them, 

“It isn’t so bad when you know all 
you do is appreciated. If it wasn’t ap- 
preciated it wdéuld be too hard — too 
many hours, too much smell of food. 
But I’ve got some news to tell you now 
that just about makes it all right.” 

“A raise?” said Mabel. 

“Not exactly a raise, though I could 
probably get one if I asked for it.” 

“You ask for it,” said Mabel. 

“They gonna give you a stick pin or 
something?” asked his son, sneering. 

Funny what words can do to a man, 
words and the expression on another 
person’s face. All of a sudden Minnon 
felt the loneliest man in the world; 
maybe he was going to have a brain 
hemorrhage, like the chef had; for when 
his son said that about the stick pin, 
something happened inside of Minnon 
that seemed to cut him off from those 
three in the room, so that he was com- 
pletely alone for a minute, unable to 
reach anybody, or get any help from 
anybody. It was like a man running 
and running until his heart burst in- 
side him, and there wasn’t any race to 
begin with; or like a man named Min- 
non who had given up twenty-five years 
of his life, in a trade, and had got 
nothing for it but a five-room apartment 
and three strangers who lived with 
him. 

Because it would be hard to say that 
they were going to give him a banquet 
and a watch now, with his son sitting 
there grinning that way. 

“What is it they are going to do for 
you?” asked Mabel, her voice hard, 

He had to tell them now; there was 
no way out. He tried to make it sound 
fine and splendid. « 

“Why,” he said, “Mr. Ashcraft him- 
self —and I’ve heard even his father 
is going to try and be there (and this 
was a lie, because he hadn’t heard any 
such thing) —they are going to give 
me a nice banquet on Tuesday and a 
token of esteem.” 


getting some sense,” 
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His son laughed harshly. “A ban- 
quet! I suppose they think you will 
enjoy a banquet. That'll be quite a nov- 
elty for you — they'll probably give you 
some of that salad you made up.” 

“What's the token of esteem?” asked 
Mabel. 

“A gold watch.” 

He had never heard anything sound 
so small and trivial as that gold watch, 
just then. He couldn’t say it so it would 
Sound as big to him as it had when 
he first heard of it; there wasn’t any 
way to bring the words out and make 
it sound like a gold watch; what he 
said sounded like some kind of a trinket 
from a novelty store. 

Harriette spoke up then. 

“They would,” she said bitterly. 
“That’s just what they would do, isn’t 
it, Mother? — give him a gold watch 
when gold watches aren’t even in! Gold 
watches haven’t been in for as much 
as ten or twenty years. Why, gold 
watches went out with those high 
wheeled bicycles. You’d think if they 
were going to give you a watch at all 
they could at least give you a platinum 
watch, which is in, instead of a gold 
one. Isn’t that right, Mother?” 


Minnon tried to defend it. “Oh, it 
isn’t as bad as that, You see a lot of 
gold watches. Mr. Ashcraft carries one, 
himself — Mr. Ashcraft, senior.” 


“But not Kenneth, I'll bet you. Ken- 
neth is too smart and up-to-date . . .” 

There was no point arguing it out 
any lorger. Any kind of a watch, gold 
or platinum, Was hardly enough to 
trade for twenty-five years of a man’s 
life — that was one-third, or maybe al- 
most half; and a man’s life is all he’s 
got. And then he began to think other 
thoughts that were strange in his head. 

He began to think the kind of 
thoughts that Orloff, the “bolsheviki” 
chef, must have been thinking up to 
the time he had the brain hemorrhage. 
He tried to stop them and think of 
something else but he couldn’t. By the 
time they really got hold of him so that 
nothing else would come into his mind, 
they had gone to bed. 

Everything Mabel said about that 
hotel had hatred in it. This had been 
going on for years, and it had taken 
him all this time to notice it. 

And his son: “Maybe they'll give 
you a stick pin.” Sitting there with a 
disdainful grin on his face, so that you 
felt as if you’d burst your heart in a 
race that nobody ran but you . . . and 


gold watches weren't even in! Those 
were crushing things to think of. You 
work twenty-five years of your life— 
as ‘no man works outside of a big hotel 
—and they give you your own salad, 
at a banquet, and a gold watch that 
isn’t even in! 





He reached out and touched his 
wife’s shoulder. She turned sleepily, 
moving her face toward him. 

“U-m-m-m?” 

“You know what Orloff said one time 
I should do when they gave me that 
watch?” 

“Oh, Orloff!” 

“No, you'll like this, Mabel. Listen. 
This is funny. Except that a dead man 
said it. Orloff said I should take that 
watch in my hand and throw it against 
the mirror in the ballroom and crack 
it in a thousand pieces and tell them 
they could take their hotel . . .” 


His voice sounded like someone else’s 
voice, almost like Orloff’s, talking there 
in the dark to Mabel, and it gave him 
the oddest, wild feeling when she said, 
sitting up: 

“If you did a thing like that you’d 
lose your job!” 

That wild feeling was burning in- 
side his chest and in his mind, too, when 
he woke up in the morning. 

His family had finished breakfast, of 
course, and he was relieved about that. 
He didn’t know what he could possibly 
talk to them about during breakfast. It 
was all he could do to get out the few 
sentences that were necessary before 
he went out the door. He wouldn't be 
home tonight until late, as usual. If it 
were too late he would stay at the 
hotel — and they needn’t expect him un- 
til Friday .. . 

He met Mr. Ashcraft as he went into 
the hotel. 

“Charles,” said Mr. Ashcraft, pleas- 
antly, inclining his head. 

“Wait a minute,” said Charles. “Par- 
don me, but wait a minute, Mr. Ash- 
craft.” 

“Yes?” 

“You called me about that chef the 
other day.” 

“Yes?” 

“Did anybody tell you Orloff didn’t 
quit?” 

“What's that?” 

“Orloff — he died!” 

“Yes — too bad. How’s the new man?” 

“He’s all right.” 

“By the way, did Orloff have any 
family?” 

“Just a wife. He never had time to 
have any family.” 

Mr. Ashcraft thought that was a 
joke. He laughed, patted Charles on 
the shoulder, and they separated. 

For a little while Charles was calm. 
But after a while he thought that it 
really wasn’t such a funny thing when 
a man had worked too long every 
day to have time to raise a family. 

“Tll throw your watch against the 
wall!” 


Charles heard himself saying these 





words out loud, It frightened him. It 
was Orloff saying them over his shoul- 
der 


After a minute of standing there the 
fear left him and he had only his anger, 
and then his anger left him and he had 
only that loneliness. Then he saw a bus 
boy named Joe. Joe was a Polish bus 
boy with a nice clean face, and he 
thought things were important. He 
thought it was important not to break 
dishes. He thought it was important 
to be promoted to be a waiter. He 
thought if he could some day get to be 
the headwaiter in the main banquet 
room that he would not want anything 
else. He would want to be the head- 
waiter in the main banquet room for 
as much as a year, or two years, and 
then he wouldn’t care what happened. 
He had never told Minnon that, but 
anyone could tell by the way Joe took 
orders. 

Standing there and feeling only the 
loneliness, Minnon watched Joe work — 
and saw himself when he was Joe's age. 
working with careful hands in this same 
kitchen. And so he called out: 

“Joe, I want to see you in my office.’ 

Joe stood beside the desk like a sol- 
dier waiting for an order, and you could 
tell by the way he was poised that, no 
matter what it was, he would do it. 

“You are a bright boy, Joe, a very 
bright boy. Why don’t you leave here 
and get a job in a store, or in a shop 
or somewhere.” 

Joe looked stunned. “But I do my 
work. Mr. Minnon—don’t I do my 
work?” 

“It isn’t that. Don’t you suppose you 
would like some other work better; 
some place where you can go farther? 
If you stay here the highest you can go 
is this office.” 


Waren he got through Joe was al- 
most crying. Joe said that Mr. Minnon’s 
job was a wonderful job. Joe said he 
-wouldn’t ever ask for any job as swell 
as Mr. Minnon’s. He said if he could 
get up to where Mr. Minnon was in 
even thirty years, no matter how hard 
he had to work, or how many hours, no 
matter if he did get all worn out and 
nervous — no matter what — he wouldn't 
ask any more than that, or expect any 
more — and that was an honest fact! 

And so Joe went back to being care- 
ful with the dishes and hurrying up to 
finish whatever he was doing faste' 
and better than any other bus boy - 
which was the way to get to be a cap- 
tain in the banquet room with a lot o! 
waiters jumping to attention when you 
spoke to them... 

And Minnon, feeling a coolness come 
into his brain, tried to remember his 

(Continued on page 29) 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


é Professional Nurse 


ness, a sense of humor, neatness, and a 
sympathetic interest in people are im- 
portant. 

For high school students who plan 
to make nursing their career, the fol- 
lowing courses are recommended: four 
years of English; three years of science 
(biology, chemistry, and physics); two 


:. years of mathematics (algebra and ge- 


= 


OW! Photo 
Assisting at operations is an im- 
portant phase of nurses’ training. 


job in which you can be of service 

to others? Are you looking for a 
field with many opportunities for -ad- 
vancement? If you are, have you con- 
sidered becoming a nurse? 

The future is bright for all well-quali- 
fed nurses. Our population is increas- 
ing; our armed forces need more nurses 
than formerly; and we are expanding 
our medical services by building addi- 
tional hospitals, health centers, and ma- 
ternal and child care clinics. 


" you looking for a professional 


Requirements 


Most schools of nursing have age 
limits of 17 or 18 to 35 years for appli- 
cants. A high school education is re- 
quired and some college training is de- 
sirable. Good health is a must. High 
scholastic standing in high school, alert- 


ometry preferred) ; two years of history; 
two years of Latin or a modern lan- 
guage; civics or sociology; and econom- 
ics. Requirements differ slightly with 
the various nursing schools. Inquire at 
the schools in which you're interested. 


Two Types of Schools 


There are two types of nursing 
schools. Hospital schools are run by 
hospitals and offer two-and-one-half to 
three-year courses leading to a diploma 
in nursing. College schools are super- 
vised py colleges and offer a four- to 
five-year combined course in nursing 
and academic training. Upon comple- 
tion of this course, students receive a 
diploma in nursing and a B.A. degree. 

Write to the secretary of your State 
Board of Nurse Examiners for a list of 
accredited nursing schools in your state. 
This information will also be provided 
by the Nursing Information Bureau, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Many schools have scholarship and 
loan funds for student nurses. Do not 
hesitate to write to particular schools 
and ask about scholarships. In general, 
the cost of a nursing course ranges from 
free to approximately $2,000. Probably 
$100 to $500 represents the usual range 
of fees and may include room and 
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board, uniforms, and laundry. Remem- 
ber also to budget for a personal allow- 
ance; this amount will depend upon 
your individual needs. 

Upon graduation from a school of 
nursing, a student must pass state board 
examinations in order to obtain legal 
recognition as a registered nurse. 

A graduate nurse who has passed the 
test of the State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners can find a job in almost any com- 
munity, state, or nation in the world. 
She can specialize in working with 
children, patients with tuberculosis, 
cancer, communicable diseases, or any 
number of other sicknesses. A nurse 
with administrative ability can become 
director of a nursing service or of a 
hospital. Some experienced nurses be- 
come teachers in schools of nursing. 

Salaries and working conditions vary 
widely. An average beginning salary 
may be between $1,800 and $2,400. 
Beginning jobs with some Federal agen- 
cies offer a little more. Most nurses 
prefer to live outside the hospital so 
that they can lead a less regimented 
life. Increasingly, nurses work one 
eight-hour shift a day, with one or more 
days off each week. 


Public Health Nursing 


Public health nurses work in com- 
munities to help prevent sickness and 
to promote better health in homes, in 
schools, and industrial plants. They find 
jobs with state, county, and city depart- 
ments of health; local visiting nurse 
agencies; insurance companies; depart- 
ments of education; industries; and 
Federal Government agencies. To qual- 
ify for service in this field, graduate 
nurses are expected to complete an ad- 
ditional year’s program of study in pub- 
lic health nursing in a university. 

~WiLuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 





MISS ULYSSES FROM PUKA-PUKA, the 
Autobiography of a South Sea 
Trader’s Daughter, by Florence 
(“Johnny”) Frisbie. Macmillan. New 
York. 1948. $3. 


The author of this book is 16 and has 
never been on a continent. She lives in 
the South Sea Islands in the middle of 
the Pacific. “Johnny,” her two sisters, 
and her brother grew up on the island 
of Puka-Puka (pronounced Pooka- 
Pooka). They made horns from coconut 
kaves, learned to swim in a lagoon, 


danced native rhythms on the beaches, 
and traveled thousands of miles among 
the islands in canoes and sailboats. 

When Johnny was 12, she began to 
write a book about her experiences. She 
wrote it in three languages, part in 
Puka-Pukan, part in Rarotongan (lan- 
guage of another South Sea Island), 
and part in English. Her father, an 
American trader and author of five 
books, translated it. 

Johnny tells about her lovely Puka- 
Pukan mother who died. She describes 
the time her family was marooned on 
an uninhabited island by an angry 
skipper. She tells of the excitement on 
the island when the trading ship comes 
in and the strange, grinning, self-con- 
scious passengers come ashore. She re- 
counts her family’s miraculous  sur- 
vival of a hurricane which destroyed 
whole islands. 

The adventures of this 20th century 


Miss Ulysses are as varied as the Greek 
hero’s. Her delightful way of telling 
them will lead many to read her book 
— the first, her father thinks, by a South 
Sea Islander. 


“Johnny” Frisbie, 16-yr.-old author 











Communists have central bureau for world propaganda 
called the Cominform. Headquarters are in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, but activities are directed from Moscow. 


Communism 


Russia, there have always been some Americans 

who claimed that Russia had an ideal form of gov- 
ernment. Most of these people became active members 
of the Communist Party of America. Sometimes they 
became “under-cover” members by joining under false 
names. ‘ 

The Communists also attract a number of followers 
known as “fellow-travelers.” These “fellow-travelers” do 
not necessarily belong to any Communist group. But 
it is fairly easy to identify a “fellow traveler.” He usually 
takes the Communist side. In a choice between Russian 
and American policies, he usually stands with the Rus- 
sian. Between communism and democracy, he usually 
tries to show that the Communist form of government 
is better. The “fellow-traveler” should never be con- 
fused with a person who is honestly seeking to bring 
harmony between nations, and therefore sometimes 
says that Russia may be right on a specific matter. 

We do not know whether any Americans are paid 
by the Russian government. However, we do know that 
one year they paid out about 2 billion rubles ($400 
million) to agents who carried Communist propaganda 
into other countries. But it is not only the Soviet secret 
agents who carry propaganda into other countries. The 
active Communists in those countries are themselves 
willing agents. They are guided in their work by the 
Soviet propaganda bureau. 

This propaganda bureau, the Communist Interna- 
tional (Comintern), was supposed to have been dis- 
solved in 1943. But its work was carried on by those 
who believed in communism. In 1947 the organization 
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U. S. Communists deceive people by getting them to join 
groups agitating for good causes that appeal to most 
liberal citizens. These are “Communist Front” groups. 


in America 


was set up again under the name Communist Bureau 
of Information (Cominform). It consists of representa- 
tives of Communist parties in nine countries. Its head- 
quarters are in Belgrade, the capital of Yugoslavia. But 
the strings are pulled in Moscow. 

The number of actual Communists in the United 
States is small. A survey made in 1947 showed that 
there were only about 70,000 members of the Com- 
munist party in this country. - 


How the Communists Work 


However, Communist plans have been so well 
worked out that a few Communists can control a large 
number of people. Let’s see how it works. 

The official Communist organization is the Commuv- 
nist Party of America. It is so definitely opposed to 
American ideals of democracy that few Americans can 
be induced to join it. 

It is much easier to deceive people through the Com- 
munist “front technique.” The Communists organize 
groups with nice sounding names such as American 
Youth for Democracy, or the Civil Rights Congress, or 
the National Committee to Win the Peace. These organi- 
zations then invite reputable citizens to join. This is 
called a “Communist front” group. 

There is also another technique, called “infiltration.” 
A Communist may join almost any of our democratic 
social or civic organizations. Then he gets in a few more 
Communists and they gain the confidence of the mem- 
bers by hard work. Three or four clever Communists 
get elected to key positions. 

These Communists become very active in the organi- 
zation and seldom miss a meeting. They use the parlia- 
mentary method to overthrow the parliamentary system. 

They arrange meetings for hours or days when onl) 
a few of the opposition can attend. Then one Commu- 
nist after another gets up and speaks. No one else is 
given a chance. Just three or four Communists get a 
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The Communists also worm their way into already es- 
tablished groups. By getting themselves elected to key 
jobs, they can sometimes swing large organizations. 


meeting so snarled up that by the end of the evening 
everything and everybody are confused. 

By midnight some members get disgusted and just 
walk out. A little later other members think it is high 
time they, too, went home to their families. 

The Communists stick! They have been ordered to 
swing the meeting and they obey! The non-Communist 
members are so tired that they cannot think straight, 
but the Communists keep on talking. 

At this point the Communists are able to pass the 
resolution they have been plugging for. It always sup- 
ports Soviet policy, or furthers the Communist cause. 

The entire organization is then pledged to support 
what the Communists want. The members wake up 
one morning to find they have taken a subversive action. 

This pattern has been followed over and over in for- 
eign countries. Once in control of key organizations, the 
Communists can tie up the whole country. 


A Minority Group Takes Over 


Sometimes, the Communists may already be ih a 
position to elect their own candidates. They do not 
take to illegal means or violence unless they find it is 
the only way they can come to power. 

In Bulgaria, the election was more or less legal. 
Nevertheless, to get rid of the leader of the opposition 
party, Nikola Petkov, they convicted him of “treason” 
and hanged him. It was such a “gangster method” 
elimination of the opposition that our State Department 
sent an official protest to the Bulgarian government. 

In Romania, the Communists held a completely un- 
fair election, in order to bring the Communists to power 
“legally.” 

After they have “won” a majority vote by fair means 
or foul, Communists are appointed to important gov- 
ernment posts. This also happened in Czechoslovakia. 

This is a struggle of “ideologies,” a contest for the 
minds of the people. We can win only through the 
strength of our democratic ideas. We must know what 
our democracy is, what it can do, and how it works. 
We must strive to make it better and more efficient. 
And we must be alert to the Communist strategy. 





(cet THE FLOOR 


NEXT AND KEEP IT 
TILL I RAISE MY HAND. 





DON'T WORRY. THEY'LL 
VER GET A WORD IN. 


n\Woea ( 


Once in key posts the Communists run things their own 
way to put ideas across. Members opposing Communist 
point of view get very little opportunity to speak up. 





4 GET BACK IN THERE AND 
> INTRODUCE THE RESOLUTION 


ITS A CINCH TO PASS. 
NOBODY LEFT TO OPPOSE IT. 
fl ‘i ‘ } 





Procedure of Communists is to tire out other members 
and get them to leave. When few non-Communists 
are left, Communists push through own program. 
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In this way a handful of Communists can pledge whole 
organization to support a program that represents the 
interests of only a small Communist minority in group. 





ay ted BUY dates GIRL 


class gave you the bright smile and 
the right answer when you quaking- 

ly suggested that you'd like to take her 
to the Junior Prom—proving forever and 
ever, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. You're 
already dancing on air, and you feel 
like a better man than Euclid. 

Or maybe you're the lucky Lucy 
. whose father actually understood how 
it was with you and that heart-breaker 
of a blue chiffon formal in McCurdy’s 
window. Now the dream dress is hang- 
ing in your closet, making all your other 
clothes wilt with envy. 

Prospects are that this will be the 
prom of proms—provided you straighten 
out all your minor prom problems in 
advance. Oh, sure, you have a few. The 
girl and the gown aren’t everything. For 
instance: 


[ss golden girl in your geometry 


Q. I'm shy when it comes to actually 
getting up and dancing with a boy. 
I feel that everyone is looking at me, 


for I do make quite a few mistakes. 
How can I acquire some. prom poise in 
a hurry? 


A. You may float like a fairy in your 
dreams, but all the dreams in the world 
won't supply you with sudden grace 
on the dance floor. If you’ve never 
learned the fundamentals of dancing, 
don’t expect a miracle at the eleventh 
hour. Now is the hour to take yourself 
in hand. 

You don’t have to know Arthu: Mur- 
ray personally or go to dancing school 
in order to fancy up your footwork. 
If you can dig up a partner, a little 
practice in your own parlor will turn 
the trick. Make a deal with your sister, 
father, brother, mother, or a friend. 
Put on a record and cut the family rug 
a few nights a week until prom-time. 

Practicing with a variety of partners 
is a good idea, for it will teach you to 
adapt yourself to different styles of 
dancing. And just for good measure, 
you might sneak in a few sessions with 
the boy who’s invited you to the prom. 
Tell Randy your ballroom style lacks 
the polish his has, and ask, “How about 
dropping in some evening to give me a 
little coaching?” 

He should be flattered. And he'll 
probably be glad to play guinea pig 
temporarily —if it means you'll be fol- 
lowing his every move at the prom. 

Once you can manage the basic steps, 
take your mind off your feet. The most 





practiced dancers occasionally make 
mistakes—particularly when they first 
move onto the dance floor with a new 
partner. So if you do fluff a step, just 
relax and do your best to follow your 
man; don’t apologize for any fumbles. 
He knows you're trying to dance with 
him. If after a few whirls, his dips or 
turns are still catching you off balance, 
ask him to demonstrate that “trick step” 
in slow motion. 

As for “all those people” you think 
are watching you, they probably aren’t. 
Most of them are concentrating on their 
own partners; and if you do likewise, 
you'll miss fewer steps. 


Q. Should a boy give a girl'a corsage 
when he takes her to a dance? 


A. There’s no rule about this. But 
both a girl and her escort will feel more 
festive if the boy observes whatever 
prom customs the rest of his school 
observes. 

During the war many schools did 
away with the custom of giving cor- 
sages. (The boys bought War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds with the money they 
would have spent on corsages.) Many 
schools have kept their war-time ban on 
corsages mainly because they bring 
the cost of a prom up into the big 


money bracket—which in the long run 
means fewer proms. Most girls don’t 
mind foregoing the flowers—provided 
their best friends do, too. Often girls 
formals are designed to be complete 
in themselves, and flowers are just an 
added detraction. 

If the boys in your crowd Teel that 
corsages are an unnecessary expense, 
why not get together and discuss the 
subject frankly? If you all agree not 
to send flowers, no one will feel un- 
comfortable—except the florist. And 
your embargo might induce him to set 
up some special prom prices for 
students. Other florists have. 


Q. If a girl invites a boy to a dance, 
Id she pay all the 

A. She should. Boys tell us that 
accepting a date often costs them more 
than the dates they dicker for them- 
selves. 

When a girl takes advantage of her 
Leap Year prerogative to ask a boy out, 
she should have the shekels ready at 
every turn. She should fork out the 
bus fare with a gay, “The party’s on 
me tonight!” And she should pay for 
prom tickets and any other expenses 
involved. 

The important thing to remember 
here, is that there’s a graceful way of 
doing everything. It embarrasses a boy 
to twiddle his thumbs while a girl 
fumbles for her wallet. Have those 
dimes for bus fare handy, so that Brick 
doesn’t have time to wonder if he should 
foot the bill. If possible purchase the 
prom tickets in advance, and give them 
to Brick when he calls for you or as you 
arrive at the dance. The fewer cash 
transactions that take place in Brick’s 
presence, the more comfortable he'll 
feel. 

After the ball is over, if he’s in the 
mood for refreshment (and we've never 
seen a boy who wasn’t), why not take 
him home for a big raid on the icebox. 
That slickly skirts another cash crisis. 

There are some boys who really dis- 
like having a girl pay their way; if your 
date objects to your financing the 
evening, don’t argue. But be ready, 
willing, and able to pay if he’s in favor 
of turnabout dates. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
to have them answered on this page, 
send them to Gay Head, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Please do not ask for personal 
answers by letter nor enclose postage 
stamps. 
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The Jackie 
of Spades 


UST about a year ago, a lot of tennis 
J fans threatened to bop me with the 
fat ends of their rackets if I per- 
sisted in calling Jack Kramer “the great- 
est player in the world.” 

Maybe Jackie is the greatest amateur 
player, they said, but he isn’t the great- 
est of all players. That honor, they in- 
sisted, belongs to Bobby Riggs, king of 
the pros. 

Since the twain (amateur and pro) 
never meet in tennis, there was no way 
of settling the argument. But I refused 
to budge from the net. Kramer, I said, 
could lick Riggs — if they ever met. 

It's a pleasure to report I was right. 
Since Kramer turned pro last Decem- 
ber, he has licked Riggs 41 times and 
lost to him 17 times. If that doesn’t 
prove Jack is the better player, I'll eat 
every statue in the Hall of Fame. 


Jack Harris, the promoter of the 
Kramer-Riggs matches, wrote me a 
long letter recently in which he said: 
“Kramer is having a sensational run, 


hs Rey 


Jack Kramer 


having beaten Riggs in 28 out of the 
past 31 matches. He is playing a brand 
of tennis which beats anything I have 
seen in 30 years. He is hitting the ball 
as hard as any of our past champions, 
and is making amazingly few errors. 

“Riggs, who probably is the greatest 
retriever of all time, just isn’t able to 
get to the ball.” 


The two players are now in the fourth 
month of a five-month tour that will 
take them through more than 70 cities. 


27 


They teed off with a bang in Madison 
Square Garden (N. Y.) on December 
26 


New York that day suffered the worst 
blizzard in its history. Exactly 25.8 
inches of snow blanketed the city, chok- 
ing off nearly all the subway, bus, train, 
and highway systems. Yet every single 
ticket was sold! How 15,114 people 
managed to mush their way to the 
Garden remains a bigger mystery than 
Greta Garbo. 

The gate receipts — $55,730.50 (I 
counted it myself) — created a new rec- 
ord for tennis. (Old record — $49,000, 
set by Vines and Perry in 1937.) All 
of which proves there’s no business like 
snow business. 

Besides Kramer and Riggs, the tennis 
troupe includes Dinny Pails and Pancho 
Segura, who play the preliminary 
match, and six other people. They 
gypsy from city to city in two suburban 
sedans. A_ special. truck carries the 
equipment. This includes a huge green 
canvas court, 130 by 70 feet, which 
comes in two pieces, weighs 2,000 
pounds, and cost about $2,000. 

The pay? Great! Kramer will make 
about $120,000; Riggs, $70,000; Pails 
and Segura, each about $30,000. And 
I had to take up sports writing! 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





=~ MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Nylon is the only string with such a 
combination of proved advantages 


An average player says: “I began playing with 
nylon strings two summers ago. I’ve never 
Played with a tennis string before that had both 
the zip and long life that nylon has. It’s just 
right for my game—takes a pounding, but it’s 
always dependable... never even frays. I’m sold 


on nylon!” 


If you already play with nylon 
racket strings, you know why 
more and more players switch to 
nylon every year. For moder- 
ately priced nylon strings have 
the long-lasting resiliency that 
helps you deliver crisp, clean 
strokes. They resist fraying and 
moisture, and their. durability 


encourages long-term playing. 
Amateurs and professionals alike 
agree that, for new rackets or 
re-stringing jobs, a change to 
nylon is a change for the better. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Depart- 
ment, Room 504, Arlington, New 
Jersey. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday Nights, NBC—Coes! to Coast 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


GU PONY 


266. u. 5. pat. ort 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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QUESTION AND. 


ANSWER BOOK 


Hees one 
of the all- 
time favor- 
ites for high 
school boys 
and girls. 
Are you 
having dat- 
ing prob- 
lems? Gay 
_Head will 
give you the 
answers in this entertaining book 
that covers the subject from A to Z. 
Are your parties dull? Do dances 
bore you? BOY DATES GIRL gives 
new and exciting tips on how to 
liven up a party . . . how to make 
a dance the event of the year. 
Forty-six pages of fun and: fact 
... each page filled with informa- 
tion that will make you the perfect 
host . . . the perfect guest. . . 
the life of the party! 


Nearly 100 amusing drawings. 


BOY DATES GIRL costs only 
25c! And if you want ten or 
more, they are only 10¢ each. 


Use the handy coupon below and place 
your order TODAY. 


220 East 42nd St. 
ele) 45 HOP Wew York 17, W. ¥. 


\a* 


Please send me: 


No. of copies 


eosees.. BOY DATES GIRL 




















The Winners! 


“Life with Father’’ Contest 


ERE are the senior high school win- 
ners of the “Life with Father” Essay 
Contest sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines and Warner Brothers. The First 
Prize of $50 has been awarded to Gerry 
Kramer, of Highlands H. S., Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. Gerry’s essay appears below, along 
with a list of other winners. 


First Prize Essay 


I had always imagined that living in 
the 1880s would have been_very dull. 
But after seeing the film, Life with 
Father, I'm inclined to feel differently. 

I believe that people in those days 
were happier than they are today. They 
took time to enjoy life, whereas today 
things are always done in a hurry. 

In the 1880s travel was slower, and 
much more could be seen and enjoyed 
of the wonders around us. An autumn 
ride in the country by horse and car- 
riage must have been a wonderful 
thing. Imagine not having to hurry 
along because of an impatient driver 
behind you who is in too much of a 
rush to be awed by the beauty of 
Nature! 

Parents in the 1880s seem to have 
had more time for their children. And 
I believe children enjoyed those hours 
spent with their families more than 
they enjoy listening to the blare of a 
“juke” box in a crowded canteen today. 

Somehow, despite all our conven- 
iences and scientific improvements, 
I think people were happier when they 
had to spend more time doing chores 
for their loved ones. In so many in- 
stances today, our new leisure causes 
heartache. Children often come home 
to empty houses; with so much leisure, 
their parents are finding occupations 
outside the home or seeking outside 
pleasures. This has undoubtedly caused 
the increase in juvenile delinquency. 
In the 1880s, when men were content 
to stay at home nights with their fam- 
ilies, no teen-agers were killed while 
joy-riding in speeding autos; instead 
they enjoyed the clean wholesome 
entertainment provided for them by 
their parents. 

I believe people were more tolerant 
of each other then, too. Today, it seems, 
people have become selfish and self- 
centered. They never take time out to 
visit the sick and to pass along a feel- 
ing of good cheer as they once did, 

However, no matter what age we live 
in, the important thing is to make the 
most of the life God has given us. We 
still have a wonderful democratic heri- 
tage that has been passed down to us 


ad 


from other generations. We must prove 
that we are worthy of that heritage 
and preserve it so that we, too, may 
hand it on to the generations to come, 


Other Prize Winners 


Second Prize, $40: Mary Alice Bal- 
lew, Dreher H. S., Columbia, S. C. 

Third Prize, $30: Mary Ann Vincent, 
Villa Madonna Acad., Covington, Ky. 

Fourth Prize, $20: Betty Lou Braith- 
waite, Washington H. S., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Fifth Prize, $10: Irwin E. Ginsberg, 
Buffalo East H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention, $4 each: Gordon 
Lease, Roosevelt H. S., Kent, Ohio 
<a" Foye, Rapid City (S. Dak.) 

Virginia Clouse, Lodi (Ohio) H. S. 

Mary Beth Sanders, West H. S., 
Rockford, Iil. 

Helene Stark, Academy of St. Joseph, 
Brentwood, N. Y. 

Juanita Pasotti, Academy of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 

Gladys Almarza, Academy of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 

Pat McDonald, Academy of the Visi- 
tation, Dubuque, Iowa 

Constance Byrd, Columbia (S. C.) 
H. S. 

Vivian Chmielewski, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago, II. 

Helen Grattan, Academy of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 

Louise Phillips, Academy of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 

Barbara Jane Goodall, Versailles 
(Ohio) H, S. 

Audrey Ann Enright, Academy of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 

Betty Hopp, West Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mary English, Catholic Central H. S., 
Troy, N. Y. 

Martha Lea, Phillips H. S., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Edith Knuck, Convent of Mary Im- 
maculate, Key West, Fla. 

Florence Tacker, Gerstmeyer H. S., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Frankie Crowe, Rutherfordton-Spin- 
dale H. S., Forest City, N. C. 

Rosellen Watts, Gerstmeyer H. S., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Patricia Moss, Gerstmeyer H. S., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Eileen’ Biadaszkiewicz, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago, Ill. 

Janaan Noonan, Academy of the 
Visitation, Dubuque, Iowa 

Josephine Golda, Holy Family Acad- 
emy; Chicago, Il. 
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Token of Esteem 


(Continued) 


anger, and wondered why he had had 
it, and in the end put the blame on a 
dead man where it belonged. 

He was glad he was thinking dif- 
ferent thoughts when the inter-office 
memo came. It made his hands tremble 
when he read it: 


Mr. KENNETH ASHCRAFT 


To Charles Minnon: 


Mr. Ashcraft has noted that you will 
have completed twenty-five years of 
service next Tuesday and has planned 
to give you a little dinner in the Grey 
Room at six o'clock. Mr. Ashcraft left 
for Chicago this morning and did not 
think to tell you when he saw you 
earlier today, but he wants you to keep 
the evening free. 


Jane Howell, Secretary to 
Kenneth Ashcraft 


Well, that was something after all, 
wasn’t it? Here he was in a place that 
to many people would be about the 
finest place in the world, and the man 
who owned it all was going to give a 
dinner, just for him — 

Then Charles saw how it was. He 
thought of the twenty-five years again, 
and the three strangers who lived with 
him at his house, and saw how this 
inter-office memo came about. “Mr. 
Ashcraft did not think to tell you when 
he saw you earlier today —” Mr. Ash- 
craft would not have thought of it at 
all if someone had not reminded him; 
Mr. Ashcraft would have gone off to 
Chicago and the dinner would never 
have happened. Probably he would 
not be back in time now, and the audi- 
tor or somebody would rise and say — 

No! He had thrown away twenty- 
five years for this man who did not 
remember when he saw him that he 
was going to give him a dinner! 

There was no more time to think 
then. Cooks came up from the down- 
stairs kitchens — food for the luncheons 
began to steam on the steam tables; 
over and around him drifted the hot 
odors of food. He walked through the 
kitchen and cooks lifted up traytops 
for his practiced eye to take in the 
tood that waited. They would be doing 
this again at six-thirty. And again to- 
morrow at the same hour — and every 
day, including half the Sundays, for as 
long as he could live. 

All those wild thoughts came back 
inside him with a rush when the lunch- 
eon was over. Somebody ought to wake 
Mr. Kenneth Ashcraft up. Somebody 
ought to jolt him so that he would real- 
ize that down in the depths of this hotel 
Were people, like Minnon, who gave 


him more than any man who hired men 
could expect of the men he hired — but 
no one ever would wake Kenneth Ash- 
craft up to this realization unless 
Charles Minnon did it on the evening 
when they commemorated his twenty- 
five years of service with that token of 
esteem. 

Well, he would do it. He would draft 
out a speech. He had five days yet. 
Even if Ashcraft wasn’t back and the 
auditor was the host he would make 
them a speech they would always re- 
member. 

He would tell them about all the 
men who worked too many hours — and 
about the women. He would name all 
the men and women who had died dur- 
ing the twenty-five vears he had been 
with the hotel. ; 

He would tell them what it was like 
to trade twenty-five years for a token 
of esteem! He would tell them so they 
would always remember his words. 

He took up a pencil. Even the pencil 
was greasy with food. He wiped it off 
on a napkin. He took a nice, clean sheet 
of yellow order paper and he began to 
write. He filled page after page, the 
unaccustomed pencil moving along on 
the paper, and put down words that 
were strange words to come from him. 

And then he read it over. It would 
have to be shorter and cooler, and work 
up to the place where he threw the 
watch against the wall, so that the 
bravest part of the speech and the crack 
of the watch against the wall would 
happen all at once. He would have to 
take the bitterest words and select them 
carefully, and use only those words 
which would cut the deepest . . . 

He worked on it every day and he 
had not quite finished it on Tuesday. 
It was a masterpiece. He felt that, him- 
self. It was only about three hundred 
words long but it said everything that 
all the men before him had half-thought 
for the same reasons. He had charged 
them with the crime of robbing a man 
of twenty-five years of his life — for 
nothing; of taking from him all of the 
pleasures of living he might have had 
during that long time; he would make 
them see that they had murdered those 
twenty-five years out of him .. . 

He went home early and took a bath. 
The three strangers were there and 
they knew what was going to happen; 
that is, they knew he was going to his 
own banquet. But they didn’t know 
what he was going to do there. He was 
going to wait until afterward to tell 
them; they could all pack up then and 
go somewhere, if they wanted to. Go 
somewhere together for a few days and 
get acquainted for the first time. 

When he came out of the bedroom 
shaved, and neat, and his hair combed 


(Concluded on next page) 
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SUMMER or WINTER, there's : 
Shinola product for every type bm 
color shoe. Shinola White bare i : 
shoes—Shinola Paste, pag 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox ‘ 
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They're easy to apply and econo’ ~ 
ical to buy- You'll find it pays 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 








REGENTS EXAMS + ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 

WORLD BACKGROUNDS 

MODERN HISTORY 

ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 

SOLID GEOMETRY 

INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 

ADVANCED ALGEBRA 

TRIGONOMETRY 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 

SPANISH 3 YEARS 

FRENCH 2 YEARS 

FRENCH 3 YEARS 

‘ATIN 2 YEARS 


50¢ tach 


tech beok contains 6 or more of the lolest examinations, 
with complete, occurate solutions te oll problems 
At your fovorite Bookstore or order direct trom 


BARRON'S st‘vres 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. ¥. 


The little red books hove 
oll the answers. 
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SENIORS 


After graduation, learn jewelry and watch- 
making at WORLD’S LARGEST WATCH- 
MAKER'S SCHOOL. Be independent with a 
aap Set Pesep no Eemempes. Sine by 
= Tell Dad these facts 
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Token of Esteem 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


down, they looked amused. It was easy 
to bear their amusement because of 
what he would have to tell them when 
he came home. They wouldn’t “be so 
amused then. They would respect him. 
He wondered if one of them would say: 
“But where is the money coming from 
now?” If one of them did he knew it 
would be Mabel. 

“We're going out to a movie,” Mabel 
said. 

That surprised him. That she should 
go to a movie tonight, and maybe not 
be home when he came back — that 
surprised him. While this tremendous 
thing was happening to him at the ho- 
tel they would be sitting in some dark 
theatre not thinking about him at all, 
just as they probably had done for all 
these years. 

“I wish you'd be home when I get 
here.” 

He knew he couldn’t bear it to come 
in filled with that great speech and 
have no one to repeat it to. 

He would want to repeat it to them 
just as he said it, and he would be able 
to — word for word — because he knew 
it by heart, now. 

“Please be home when I get here,” 
he said. 

“If we aren’t here,” said Mabel plac- 
idly, “we'll see the watch in the morn- 
ing. 

“T'm just asking this of you,” Minnon 
was stern. “I'm asking you to come 
home from your movie and be here 
when I get home at eleven o'clock. I’ve 
got a special reason that I want you 
here.” 

Maybe his face showed them some- 
thing. 

“We'll be home.” 

The lobby looked like any other 
night. That surprised him a little. He 
went directly to the banquet floor, and 
checked his hat and coat, like any other 
guest, and went into the Grey Room. 
And there they were, all the employees 
he worked with — dressed up now, and 
looking different; there they all were — 
all but Mr. Ashcraft. 

Palms. Well, that was nice. They 
only brought the palms up when it was 
a three-fifty dinner or more. And place- 
cards on the table! And the pent-house 
service, too, with the gold edge! They 
were trying now to give him something 
for murdering twenty-five years of him 
— gold service. And a menu! 

The print shop had made a menu, 
just for him, on a gold card! Dinner, 
commemorating twenty-five years of 
service — Charles Minnon—. Was his 
salad on it? Was it? Salad Surprise! 

Maybe he was getting a little senti- 
mental and soft up to then. Maybe he 





was thinking he couldn’t say all of that 
speech he had written, or actually 
couldn’t throw the gold watch at the 
wall; maybe, because all his friends 
were here, and they shook hands with 
so much honor for him, maybe up to 
then he might have broken down. But 
when he saw that salad, all the rage 
and fire and anger and wild feeling, 
came burning up again inside his breast. 
For if he had done anything he had at 
least invented a salad, a salad which 
Orloff had said was a stroke of genius, 
and in spite of everything, they might 
have served it, out of honor to him -— 
they might at least show him that they 
remembered he had made it first — 

Back of the palms an orchestra set 
up the first soft strains of some music 
and Mr. Kenneth Ashcraft and — and his 
father came in; and Kenneth Ashcraft’s 
father was leaning on his son’s arm and 
he could hardly walk. . . . He was sick. 
In his eyes, and on his face, you could 
see he was sick; but he smiled at Min- 
non and shook his hand. He looked at 
Minnon in a friendly way, as if they 
shared some memories that these others 
couldn’t know. And later, his son helped 
him to his feet, and he braced his hands 
on the top of the table, palms down, 
and spoke in an uncertain voice. 

“. . « from a little hotel, to this great 
establishment, from one kitchen to fif- 
teen kitchens, from one hundred rooms 
to more than a thousand, we have done 
that, Minnon and the old employees 
and I. And now some of you are carry- 
ing on the same old policies so that we 
have the finest hotel in the world and 
serve the finest food. And we have got 
joy out of it, out of our work, and that 
is a lot to a man; for if a man does not 
enjoy his work then life is surely pretty 
empty for him. . . . I ate a salad in the 
Savoy in London and it was called 
Salad a la Minnon, and I was proud to 
know that that salad had been first 
made right here in our hotel —” 

The lights went down and four wait- 
ers came in with a big tray with a huge 
salad bowl on it, and there were little 
electric lights garnishing the edges; and 
everybody in the room applauded, be- 
cause they knew this was Charles Min- 
non’s salad. 

Then Kenneth Ashcraft got up. 

“Charles Minnon has worked here 
twenty-five years tonight. This is a fine 
thing. I take great pleasure, Charles 
Minnon, in presenting to you this token 
of esteem.” 

Minnon opened the little box and 
saw what was inside, and put it down, 
and then moved it so the waiter could 
serve his salad. He looked in the box 
again to make sure it was platinum. And 
then, with difficulty, he made his 

™ 


- “I just always want to work for you, 
that’s all.” 
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Buttoning Up His Lip 

The pastor of a little church in Ver- 
mont was famous all over the state for 
the fact that every one of his sermons 
lasted exactly 22 minutes. Then one un- 
fortunate Sunday the sermon lasted 45 
minutes. 

At dinner his mortified wife asked 
him what had gone amiss. 

“It was one of those things,” said the 
pastor moodily. “My secret device was 
to slide a cough drop under my tongue 
just before giving the sermon. It melted 
in exactly 22 minutes. Then I knew it 
was time to stop. This morning I talked 
for over 40 minutes before I realized 
that my cough drop was a suspender 
button.” 


Capper’s Weekly 


Family Trouble 

“You call this a plot?” laughed a 
Hollywood producer scornfully as he 
read aloud the brief synopsis which had 
just been submitted: “‘A rich and pow- 
erful man falls in love with his brother’s 
wife, murders his brother, and marries 
her. The son of the murdered man 
broods and goes nutty. He falls in love 
with a girl who gets so worried about 
everything that she goes crazy. The 
girl's brother and her lover stab each 
other to death; the mother takes poi- 
wn. And her son, just before he dies, 
stabs and kills his stepfather. 

“Bunk! Bunk! All bunk!” the motion- 
picture genius roared, slapping the 
script on his desk. “That’s no story. 
NOBODY could make a show out of 
that,” 

“But it has made quite a lot of money 
o the stage,” the author of the syn- 
opsis insisted mildly, “— under the name 
of Hamlet.” Hoffman. in Coronet 
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Their First Choice 


The genial, witty Senator Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, has written a most 
entertaining book titled Laughing with 
Congress. Apropos of Presidential hats 
now being thrown into the ring, it con- 
tains this story: 

Senator Pepper recalled 
“Speaker Reed’s dream”: 

Reed said he dreamed that Congress 
had amended the Constitution and pro- 
vided a new method of electing a Presi- 
dent. The new method was that the 
Senate should elect the President by 
secret ballot. The momentous day ar- 
rived. The galleries were naturally 
filled. The representatives of the press 
stood by intently to see what would be 
the result of the first trial of this nethod 
of electing a President. Finally, the 
golden urns were passed up to the pre- 
siding officer. While everyone listened 
intently, the result was announced: 


Every Senator had received one vote! 
Forbes 


one day 


Lament 


Here I sit in the moonlight, 
Abandoned by women and men. 
Murmuring over and over, 


“Tll never eat onions again!” 
Hammond High Herald 


Fashion Note 


The girls are asking for Eisenhower 


stockings — the kind that won't run, 
PM 


From Little Acorns 


Man: “Little girl, do you know any- 
thing about geometry?” 
Little Girl: “Sure. When a little acorn 


grows up he yells, ‘Gee-um-a-tree’!” 
A. H. Parker H. 8. Record. Birmingham, Ala 


For the Love of Harold 


Harold Caston was playing his 
trumpet in tHe classroom. 

Cleophus: “You should be on the 
radio.” 

Harold: “You mean I'm that good?” 

Cleophus: “No, so I could tum you 


off.” 


A. BR. Parker H. 8. Record, Birmingham, Ala 


It's a Habit 


Anita: “And if I refused you, Alfred, 
will you kill yourself?” 
Alfred: “That has been my usual 


custom.” 
Canadian High News 


Poor Mary 


Mary had a little lamb, 

A lobster and some prunes, 

A glass of milk, a piece of pie, 

And then some macaroons; 

It made the naughty waiters grin 
To see her order so; * . 
And when they carried Mary out, 
Her face was white as snow. 


Canadian High News 








LET TENNIS 
KEEP Yow FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourne- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON MAIL TODAY! 
and Rubber “ae. Beet. 6! 
. New York City 18 


Please rush me my FREE a Nee ir book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 


Dunlop Tire 
500 Fifth Ave 


PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 


play tennis to 

win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 
When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
Court Tested 
yenuine gut 
strings. Theyre 
better, be- 


cause they’re 


Ask your deal- 
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ADVENTURE SPORTS 
ROMANCE HUMOR 


You'll find them all in the pages of the 25c Scholastic-BANTAMs. 


For robust adventure, there are books like the action-packed 
CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, or the ever popular pirate tale, 
TREASURE ISLAND. 


GREEN MANSIONS by W. H. Hudson and Sabatini’s SCARA- 
MOUCHE prove that there’s intriguing romance to be found in both the 
trackless forests of Venezuela and the France of Revolutionary days. 


For sports, you'll find the most dramatic baseball. stories of all 
times in MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL by Babe Ruth, Mel Ott, Lou 
Gehrig, Leo Durocher, and 43 other baseball greats. 


And TUTT AND MR. TUTT-by Arthur Train is but one of the Scho- 
lastic-BANTAMs that will tickle your funnybone. FOR 


Read the list below and you'll see dozens of books that you're 
certain to enjoy. Remember they cost only 25¢ — no mailing or postage U. N..: 
charge. So fill out the coupon below and mail your order TODAY! GUIDE 


“TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY ee For 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


U. N.: Success or Failure? (p. 10) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


For Reference, see The United Na- 
tions in Action, supplement to Senior 
Scholastic, October 20, 1947. Students 
may want to clip this summary of three 
years of the United Nations and in- 
clude it with their copy of the supple- 


ment. 
Aim 

To survey the achievements and fail- 
ures of the United Nations during its 
first three years; to make students aware 
that there are “two U. N.’s” — one of 
which has quietly made progress in eco- 
nomic, social, and humanitarian fields. 


Check-Test Questions 

From the arguments of Mr. P.: In 
what areas of the world has the U. N. 
been unable to halt fighting? How has 
the use of the veto limited effective ac- 
tion by the Security Council? Why 
hasn’t the U. N. established an inter- 
national armed force? Why has no 
progress been made in _ controlling 
atomic energy? : 

From the arguments of Mr. O.: What 
has the Security Council accomplished 
in Indonesia? In India? What are some 
of the activities of such specialized 
agencies as WHO, ITU, IRO, etc.? 


Student Activities 
In discussing the United Nations, 
talk naturally turns to the possibility of 
world government. Appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate various plans pro- 
posed for world government (or work 
(Concluded on next page) 





ATTENTION, SUBSCRIBERS 


To be sure of receiving your 
copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
right from the very beginning of 
the fall semester, we suggest that 
you renew your subscription right 
now. 

Just enter the estimated number 
of copies needed on the postage- 
free order card bound into this 
issue and mail it today. Of course 
you may revise this estimate in any 
way to meet your actual fall d 
within three weeks after receiving 
your first issue. 














DON’T MISS “Editorial Objective- 
ity in a World of Crisis” (p. 3-T). 
Teachers who use the “All Out for 
Democracy” series will be especially 
interested. 


Coming Up! 
May 3, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Special Fea- 
tures on Aviation — Forum Discussion 
on Strengthening U. S. Air Force; Air- 
lines Come Out of the Slump. Com- 
mager: Woodrow Wilson. Hats in the 
Ring: Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
English Classes: Theme: Recreation 
and Sports. Short Story: Off the Track, 
by B. J. Chute. 


May 10, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Special Issue 
on The New Europe — Italian Election; 
Five-Power Military Alliance; the 
Spread of Socialism. 
English Classes: Theme — Landmarks 
in American Literature. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Music and the Dance (p. 13) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


For References, see Senior Scholas- 
tic for March 22, 1948. 


Aims 

To give students an appreciation of 
American music and the dance; to fa- 
miliarize students with some of the work 
of leading American musicians and 
dancers. 


Motivation 


When you hear such compositions 
as Rhapsody in Blue do you ever won- 
der what the person was like who wrote 
the music? 


Check-Test Questions 

Also see “Read All About It” on p. 20. 

For the radio play, Rhapsody in 
Blue (pp. 14-16): Describe George 
Gershwin’s boyhood neighborhood. 
Why did his piano teacher scold him? 
George didn’t do well in school, but 
he became famous. Does that mean 
that you're likely to be famous if you're 
poor in school? Explain your answer. 
Tell about George’s first job. How did 
he happen to write Swanee? How did 
George and Paul Whiteman give native 
American music a “respectable hear- 
ing”? What did George Gershwin com- 
pose for the occasion? Name other 
Gershwin compositions. How did Gersh- 
win happen to write the music for 
Porgy and Bess? 


Student Activities 


Give brief oral or written reports on 
the lives of such famous American 


(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


out one of its own), and discuss report 
before the class. Make sure discussion 
includes practical possibilities for world 
government, as well as a_ theoretical 
plan. 

Have a forum discussion in which 
some students argue that the U. N. is 
a failure and others argue that, in spite 
of serious set-backs, the U. N. is worth- 
while and has accomplished many val- 
uable objectives. Take a class vote on 
the subject. Have the class secretary 
write to the “Say What You Please” 
editor (Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17) and report 
the results of your class poll. 

Appoint a student committee to make 
a critical study of the Palestine ques- 
tion and report to the class what it (the 
committee) thinks that the United Na- 
tions should do to solve the problem 
Collect material from current maga- 
zines and local newspapers. See Senior 
Scholastic, March 8, 1948 (p. 7). De- 
cember 15, 1947 (p. 7), and Septem- 
ber 22, 1947 (special issue). 

Write a brief report on “What I Can 
Do to Help the U. N. to Become. More 
Effective.” 


T. R. and the Big Stick (p. 9) 


What did T. R. mean when he said, 
“Speak softly, but carry a big stick”? 
Give facts to show that President Mc- 
Kinley was not an imperialist. What 
did T. R. do to get the Panama Canal 
built? What part did he play in the 
Spanish- American War? What was the 


* purpose of the “Roosevelt Corollary” to 


the Monroe Doctrine? What else did 
Roosevelt do to show America’s leader- 
ship in world affairs? Who were T. R.’s 
chief assistants in shaping American 
foreign policy? 


ECA: Fuel, Steel, Food (p. 10) 


Check-Test Questions 


Why are fuel, steel, and food called 
the Three Musketeers of the Marshall 
Plan? What three types of fuel do the 
Europeans hope to use? Why is coal 
especially important? Why doesn’t Eu- 
rope have enough coal, oil, and hydro- 
electric power of its own? From what 
sources does Europe plan to get addi- 
tional supplies? Why must Europe have 
steel? Why do the Allies limit steel 
production in Germany? What is the 
steel production situation in our coun- 
trv? Why is wheat the most important 


food need for Europe? Why does Rp. 
rope need so much wheat? Where wil] 
she get it? 


References 


See page 5 of this issue for article 
on Paul G. Hoffman, Economic (Co. 
operation Administrator. Also, Senior 
Scholastic, April 19, 1948, p. 5; Feb 
2, 1948, pp. 7-8; and Sept. 15, 1947. 
pp. 5-6. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 
The Security Council: 1-N; 2-N: 3-4 
4-N; 5-A; 6-A. 

WwW hes Are Their Names?: 1-World 
Health Organization; 2-International Ref. 
ugee Organization; 3-Food and Agricul. 
tural Organization; 4-International Trac 
Organization; 5-United Nations Fduca. 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; 6-International Labor Organizatioy 

Brief Answers: 1-San Francisco; 2-Es. 
tablishment of an_ international 
force. 

Builders of America: 1-c; 2-a; 3-d: 4-¢ 
5-b. 

Marshall Plan: 1, 2-Britain and _ th 
Ruhr; 3-U. S.; 4-Venezuela; 5-Middl 
East; 6-Poland; 7-Romania, 8-wheat: § 
Economic Cooperation Administration; 10- 
coal miners’ strike; 11-hydroelectric. 

Word Review Quiz: (a). 


police 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
Jerome Kern, Edward 
MacDowell, Victor Herbert, and 
Stephen Foster. See Current Biography, 
Who’s Who in America, and school en- 
cyclopedias. (Look under National 
Songs and Composers. ) 

Write a brief play based on one of 
these writers’ life. 

Give a brief oral report on the work 
of your favorite dancer in motion pic- 
tures—Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire, 
Eleanor Powell, Gene Kelly, or some 
other. Report on such great dancers as 
Martha Graham. 


composers as 
Irving Berlin, 


Young Voices (p. 19) 


Where was Peter when he listened 
to the radio announcement of the ship’s 
sinking? Describe his trip to the United 
States. Where was he going to spend 
the night? 

How does Peter build up the feeling 
that the atmosphere is stifling? When 
you are writing a report, do you try 
to appeal to your readers’ senses—sight, 
smell, hearing, feeling, taste? 


Student Activity 

Pretend that you're writing a report 
on a wiener roast in October. Make a 
list of the words you could use to appeal 
to the readers’ senses. 


Token of Esteem (p. 21) 


Charles Minnon has worked 25 years 
for the hotel and now the owner is 
going to reward him with a dinner and 
a token of esteem—a watch. Charles 
thinks about all the years, about how 
he’s worked so hard his family scarcely 
knows him, and he wonders if it was 
worthwhile. 

See “Read All About It” (p. 20). 


Professional Nurse (p. 23) 


Why is the future bright for well 
qualified nurses? What qualifications 
should a person have who. wants to 
become a nurse? What high school 
courses are recommended for future 
nurses? How are hospital schools and 
college schools of nursing different? 
Where can you write to inquire about 
nurses’ training? What specialized posi- 
tions are open to trained nurses? Dis- 
cuss salary and working conditions for 
nurses. What work does a public health 
nurse do? 


Student Activities 

Invite a nurse to give a brief talk te 
the girls in class about a career in 
nursing. 

Visit your nearest hospital which has 
a nurses’ training program and secure 
additional information about the train- 
ing course and about jobs available to 
nurses. 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 20) 

Token of Esteem: 1-Minnon 
the unusual experience of being out in the 
street, and riding on a bus, at seven o'clock 
in the evening. Ordinarily, he hurried of 
to work at 10 a.m., and didn’t leave until 
midnight. 2-Minnon’s excitement over the 
banquet and the token of esteem ebbs 
away under his family’s apathy and con- 
descension. 3-Minnon is surprised to dis- 
cover that Mabel has, and has always had, 
a hatred for his work at the hotel. 4-Min- 
non’s anger is soothed by the bus boy's 
admiration for his job; he’s glad that he 
is feeling cool and calm when he receives 
Mr. Ashcraft’s memo. 5-a, c. Old Mr 
Ashcraft’s speech appeals to his loyalty; 
and the notice which his salad receives 
touches his vanity. 6-Yes. Minnon has been 
built up as a man who is proud of his work 
and devoted to his job; it is natural that 
his temporary resentment should give way 
when he sees that his employers and co- 
workers admire and appreciate his service. 
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Editorial Objectivity in a World of Crisis 


DITING a high school classroom 

magazine is not a simple task. 
When you are dealing with the stuff of 
life, politics, and the highly controver- 
ial issues of current affairs, you have as 
many points of view to satisfy as you 
have readers. Truth is relative to many 
factors, including the reliability of 
source materials, changing conditions, 
and basic human loyalties. 

Much of this we have said before in 
a pamphlet entitled An Editorial Credo, 
published in 1945, and in editorials 
from time to time. We are constrained 
to say it again by some recent experi- 
ences in being on the receiving end of 
criticisms from various sources. A num- 
ber of letters, for example, have dealt 
with the series of illustrated articles un- 
der the heading, “All Out for Democ- 
racy,” which have been appearing 
weekly im Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic since last 
September. 

A critical minority of these letters 
center around accusations that the series 
is propagandistic, and tends to promote 
an atmosphere of hostility toward Soviet 
Russia, The following are some con- 
densed excerpts: 


From a junior college official in Illinois: 


“In the name of freedom of speech and 
the press we unhesitatingly allow daily 
newspapers to propagandize through their 
editorial columns . . . These principles are 
hardly justification for such an article as 
‘When the State Runs Business,’ in your 
March 22 issue. The article consists very 
largely of pure propaganda, deliberately 
calculated to build a ‘hate Russia’ attitude. 

“If you are really on a crusade against 
all evils in this world, ll appreciate your 
sending me copies of the issues in which 
you dramatically denounce Britain for its 
treatment of the Jews, the United States 
for its failure to stop lynchings and give 
suffrage to Negroes, Spain for its persecu- 
tion of political and religious minorities.” 


From a girl in Montana: 


“You talk as though Russia were our 
enemy, and you are doing all you can to 
‘tir up hate and mistrust. If we are going 
to attain world peace, we certainly won’t 
get it by criticizing other nations. If you 
are going to talk about democracy, I think 
it would be best to stick close to home 
and talk about undemocratic conditions 
that exist in our own country, such as 
racial prejudice, and poor conditions of 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers.” 


From a boy in Philadelphia: 


“Your article, ‘When the State Runs 
Business,’ should never have been written 
while we are trying for world peace. To 
my way of thinking, it only stirs up our 


people to hate the Russians. You don’t 
have to go to Russia to find black markets 
—we have them here too.” 


From a girl in Texas: 


“So far as I know, I am against com- 
munistic principles, but how could I be 
otherwise when only one side of the pic- 
ture is presented? Aren’t there any favor- 
able aspects of Communism at all? I have 
always been told there is some good in 
everything, and I would like to know if a 
Communistic type of government has any 
advantages for the good of the common 
man or not.” 


From a teacher in New York: 


“I have been using your magazine in 
my classes for a long time and have tound 
it a great aid in my teaching. I have al- 
ways found your articles well-balanced and 
fair-minded on controversial issues. But 
I regret to say that your article, ‘Down 
on the Farm in Russia, shows evidence 
of a surrender to the hysteria that is gain- 
ing so much headway in matters concern- 
ing Soviet Russia. 

“I don’t believe such a presentation is 
fair to your readers, or to the teachers who 
are still trying to teach the truth without 
fear or favor or subservience to the Un- 
American Committee.” 


From a boy in New Jersey: 


“The thought behind your article, “Labor 
under Communism,’ is good, and the ‘All 
Out for Democracy’ series certainly is a 
stride forward in the education of youth. 

“I believe, though, that the facts pre- 
sented are, in some cases, irrelevant. For 
example, the work laws mentioned are 
those of the year 1940, just previous to the 
war. Further on you state that ‘Stakhan- 
ovites have the best apartments, get vaca- 
tions at fashionable resorts, trips and thea- 


tre tickets, etc.’ In America doesn’t the : 


better worker receive better pay and more 
benefits? The chart comparing living stand- 
ards of today was certainly a lot more 
convincing.” 


From a teacher in Washington state: 


“It is historically unfair to talk about the 
fact that Russia has never had a boom. In 
view of the Czar’s regime, the Revolution, 
World War II, she has had no time. Cer- 
tainly perspective should make one judge 
the accomplishments or lack of them from 
where the people were in 1917 and now.” 


These letters raise, it seems to us, 
several significant questions, which we 
intend to take up here and answer as 
fully as space permits: 


1. Is the series unbalanced in giving 
too much attention to Communism, and 
not enough to Democracy and Fascism? 


The overall plan of the series has 
been described many times, particularly 
in the issues of September 5, 1947 and 


January 19, 1948. It is clear that such a 
series must be considered as a whole, 
and that the emphasis in one specific 
article is no indication of the total effect 
of the series. 

It was also made plain that the pro- 
gram for the two semesters differed 
somewhat in approach, namely, that the 
articles in the first semester gave their 
major attention to Democracy, its insti- 
tutions and positive values. In the sec- 
ond semester, the focus was reversed, 
giving major emphasis to the totalitarian 
systems, Fascism and Communism. 

As to Fascism, five articles in the sec- 
ond semester are devoted exclusively to 
it, and there have been frequent refer- 
ences to fascistic methods. But it should 
not be necessary to point out that Fas- 
cism as a going governmental system is 
now largely an historical episode. It was 
defeated and discredited in the Second 
World War. No one can seriously claim, 
however, that we have ignored the prob- 
lem of fascist tendencies in contempo- 
rary countries, or the seeds of native 
fascism in the United States itself. 

As of today, Communism, powerfully 
entrenched in the Soviet Union, its 
satellite nations, and its active Commu- 
nist parties in every nation of the world, 
constitutes an international conspiracy 
the reality of which few informed ob- 
servers deny, Opinions may honestly 
differ as to the degree of menace or 
aggression Communism represents to 
the democratic world, or as to the wis- 
dom of tactics being used by demo- 
cratic governments to meet it. But that 
Communism is the overshadowing fac- 
tor in the depressing international situa- 
tion of today is as obvious now as was 
the threat of Fascism in the 1930s. 


2. Are the facts given about Russia 
false or unverified? 


Accurate source material about the 


Soviet Union is admittedly difficult to - 


obtain. Divided by strong emotional 
conflicts ever since the Revolution, 
writers on Russia have tended to fall 
into extreme pro-Soviet or anti-Soviet 
camps. Their task has been made more 
difficult by the well-known Soviet prac- 
tices of censorship, fear of foreign con- 
tacts, and government control of the 
press. Scholastic’s writers and editors, 
none of whom has been in the Soviet 
Union recently, rely on the widest pos- 
sible range of source material, from 
left to right, weighing reliability by 
such criteria as are available. Rosa K. 
(Mrs, Clark M.) Eichelberger, who pre- 
pared the basic draft, is a former teach- 
er and lecturer on public affairs, The 
editors have been immeasurably assisted 





by the special Advisory Board of out- 
standing educators—Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History, Columbia University, and Stan- 
ley E. Dimond, Detroit Public Schools 
—who have read the material critically. 

In the Teacher Edition of Scholastic 
Magazines, from week to week, thor- 
ough bibliographies dealing with the 
topics of the “All Out for Democracy” 
series are published, No factual state- 
ment in the series is included without 
authority from some reliable source. 
Wherever possible, quotations or statis- 
tics are taken from official Soviet 
sources, including the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin. We have quoted from the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, and care- 
fully discussed its limitations in regard 
to civil liberties and personal property. 


3. If the facts themselves are accurate, 
are they chosen or phrased in such a 
way as to give a misleading or distorted 
picture of conditions? 


Here we enter a field that is neces- 
sarily subject to emotional interpreta- 
tion. That we may not always have 
chosen details most wisely is open to 
any one to question. That we may have 
omitted background circumstances 
which would cast an extenuating light 
on unpleasant facts, is also possible. 
Twelve-hundred-word articles are none 
too much to give a completely rounded 
picture of large subjects. And if the best 
that can be said for the Soviet Union 
is that it started from chaos and has 
had enormous handicaps to overcome, 
we have never denied that. But we may 
point out that the Russian appeal to 
the underprivileged masses of the 
world is always couched in terms of 
the allegedly superior upportunities it 
gives the common man. When compari- 
sons are invited, we insist that Ameri- 
can democracy need not fear the test. 

The Soviet regime has now been in 
absolute power for thirty years, It has 
put into effect and completed four five- 
year plans of increased industria] pro- 
duction, Yet during the 1930s when 
no immediate threat of war existed, and 
again since 1945, when the foreign pol- 
icy of the USSR alienated the great 
body of good will which existed to- 
ward it in the democratic world, the 
chief emphasis of Russian industry has 
been on heavy military goods. The mar- 
gin that could have been put into im- 
proving the supply of consumer goods 
for the masses has been turned in- 
stead toward future destructive power. 

Is it true that we have refused to 
see “some good in everything”? A re- 
‘ reading of our series will not support 
this. We have given Soviet Russia sub- 
stantial credit for: (1) Increased pro- 


duction over the Czar’s regime. (2) Cour- 
age and devotion in wartime, in which 
the bulk of the Russian people patrioti- 
cally participated. (3) Intelligent han- 
dling of the complicated racial and na- 
tionality problems of Russia, with par- 
tial eradication of the worst effects of 
prejudice against minorities. (4) A 
change of front toward religious tolera- 
tion, permitting public worship by the 
Orthodox Church and other sects. (5) 
Emphasis on education and reduction 
of illiteracy, as demonstrated by the 
fact thai the USSR devotes a higher 
percentage of its national income to edu- 
cation than does the United States. 
These are important achievements, 
but they do not guarantee a liberal so- 
cial democracy, Many progressive So- 
viet tendencies are vitiated by the prop- 
agandist and military objectives at 
which they are aimed. Russia is the last 
country in the world where the state, 
as predicted by Marx, shows signs of 
“withering away.” For Stalinism is 
statism rampant. Even if the “economic 
democracy” which Communists glorify 
should eventually raise the standard of 
living to that of the United States, the 
contempt for civil liberties which is the 
essence of the police state is a price 
that free men cannot afford to pay. 


4. Do we ignore the shortcomings of 
other nations and systems besides Rus- 
sia? In particular, do we give a white- 
washed version of American democracy? 


On this point, we plead “not guilty” 
with absolute confidence. We may note, 
in passing, that the aim of the series is 
not to muckrake the sins of America, 
while finding no fault with Totalitari- 
anism. Quite the contrary. There are 
too many alleged liberals who can see 
no crimes in any nation but their own. 
It does not dispose of Communist er- 
rors to shout at America: “You hypo- 
crite! Look how you treat Negroes and 
Jews!” 

In our series we have had to sketch 
in broadest strokes. Yet we have con- 
stantly referred to undemocratic prac- 
tices at home. The important thing we 
have tried to make clear about these 
evils is not that they do not exist, but 
that the American people can and do 
criticize, attack, and work to eliminate 
them without fear of death or impris- 
onment. They are not the official poli- 
cies of government, and in a democracy 
public opinion can control its defects 
by organization, education, and peace- 
ful action under constitutional laws. 

More important is the broad and 
open-minded treatment of controversial 
issues which make up the backbone of 
our social studies and English pages in 
every issue. Not a single social prob- 
lem has been mentioned by our critics 
that has not received frank and fre- 
quent discussion without editorial bias 


in other sections of the magazine. Ty 
those who have faithfully read Scho. 
lastic Magazines for years, this needs 
no documentation. Yes, we have dis. 
cussed British (and American) policy 
in Palestine; we have denounced lynch. 
ings and anti-Semitism; we have ex. 
posed Fascism in Spain and Argentina; 
we have shown the dangers of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
we have criticized the policies of the 
N.A.M. as well as of John L. Lewis. 
we have published many noteworthy 
issues on racial and religious under. 
standing; we have given all sides of 
black markets, farm tenancy, the Tr. 
man Doctrine, civil rights, world goy. 
ernment, military training — every issue 
that divides the American people. And 
we have borne the penalties of such a 
policy, as must any classroom periodical 
that attempts truly to “educate.” 


5. Is the tendency of our articles 
such as to encourage war-mindedness 
or to make war between the United 
States and Russia more likely? 


This is a question which must be 
considered within the whole framework 
ot post-war events and American for- 
eign policy. We have no brief for “war- 
mongers” in or out of government who 
irresponsibly abuse sensational news or 
demand the immediate use of the atom 
bomb for a “preventive war.” Those 
who have followed our publications 
know how consistently we have worked 
for the objectives of the United Na- 
tions. If the policies of our government, 
as well as the obstructionism of the So- 
viet Union, have weakened the United 
Nations, we have not hesitated to say 
so. We have been foremost in pleading 
for the constructive use of atomic en- 
ery (see Senior Scholastic, April 12). 

Where to draw the line between con- 
ciliation and “appeasement” of a Com- 
munist government whose aggressive 
motives can only be judged by its ac- 
tions, is a problem that puzzles the 
wisest heads. We believe Secretary 
Marshall has been patient and con- 
structive in this matter. But for a class- 
room magazine, the question reduces 
itself to one of psychology. Does a 
truthful critical statement of an anti- 
democratic ideology cultivate in young 
readers hatred of the people who hold 
it? We do not believe this is so. We be- 
lieve young people, as well as adults, 
should have the opportunity to know 
all the facts about Communism and 
Fascism, as well as about Democracy. 
We believe they are intelligent enough 
to distinguish between the peace-loving 
people of Russia and the policies of the 
Soviet government. We believe that 
peace is not jeopardized by truth, and 
that war can be prevented by sober 
knowledge. 

THE EDITORS 





